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SOME EXPLANATORY COMMENTS 
ON SACRAM COMMUNIONEM! 


NIVERSAL as was the welcome extended to the Consti- 

tution Christus Dominus, it was generally felt that it was too 
complicated to serve as a workable rule for the faithful in general, 
lettered and unlettered alike. It distinguished between cele- 
brants and communicants, and between Communions received 
in the morning, in the evening, and at midnight. Evening Com- 
munions apart, it relaxed the fast only for those who were 
infirm, or whose circumstances placed them in one or other of 
three categories which, differing slightly for celebrants and 
communicants, were defined in terms that almost invited hair- 
splitting casuistry. By appearing to require that these circum- 
stances should make it subjectively as well as objectively onerous 
to observe the traditional fast, it opened the way to doubts and 
scruples. By prescribing a longer fast from solid food for morning 
communicants than for evening communicants, it notably 
reduced the practical value of the concessions to night-workers. 
Even in regard to the alcoholic drink allowed on days of evening 
Communion, its rule was complex enough to require a section 
of sixty-eight words in the Holy Office Instruction appended to 
the Constitution. 

It is true that, by requiring all layfolk, fit or infirm, to seek 
the previous advice of a confessor, Christus Dominus restricted to 
the clergy alone the onerous responsibility of manipulating this 
complicated legal mechanism; but the mere fact that it had 
first to be explained in a lengthy Instruction, which in turn 
needed even lengthier commentaries to clarify it, is sufficient 
to show how real the onus was. Moreover, there was a natural 
tendency for the faithful, having perhaps once consulted a con- 
fessor, to apply the law thenceforth by a rule of thumb too 
rough and ready to be conducive to uniformity of discipline. 
Indeed, many had already reduced the whole complex system 


1 The complete text of this recent decree on evening Mass and the eucharistic 
fast will be found below in this issue, p. 375. 
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to a single sentence: “The Pope says you can have a cup of 
tea.” 

It is not therefore surprising to learn that many bishops had 
requested the Holy See not merely to extend the universally 
successful institution of evening Mass, but also to apply to the 
morning hours the relatively simple fasting discipline of the 
afternoon. What is perhaps surprising is the promptitude with 
which the revised discipline of Christus Dominus, solemnly pro- 
mulgated in a formal Constitution, has been radically revised. 
But, once again, the Holy Father has shown his regard for the 
principle, salus popult suprema lex, and his readiness to adapt 
even the most venerable laws of the Church to the present 
spiritual needs of the faithful in our radically changing world. 
This he has done in Sacram Communionem which he issued as a 
Motu Proprio on the feast of St Joseph, Patron of the Universal 
Church, 19 March 1957. 

Cardinal Ottaviani, Secretary of the Holy Office, commen- 
ting on the new law in the issue of L’Osservatore Romano which 
first published the text (23 March 1957), claims that it is “‘so 
simple as not to require comment or exegesis”. We feel, how- 


ever, that no harm will be done if, following His Eminence’s 
own example, we venture a few comments. 


THE CoOMING-INTO-EFFECT OF THE NEw LAw 


As the text itself declares, it was the intention of the Holy 
Father, when he signed the document, 19 March 1957, that the 
law should take effect from 25 March 1957. In fact, however, 
unforeseen circumstances appear to have prevented the fulfil- 
ment of this intention. Not even the Holy Father can give 
effect to a law, as a permissive, preceptive or prohibitive norm 
of conduct for the community, until it is promulgated! ; and we 
are assured in canon 9g of the Code that “‘laws made by the Holy 
See are promulgated by publication in the official commentary, 
Acta Apostolicae Sedis, unless, in particular cases, another method 
of promulgating shall have been prescribed’. Now, the issue of 
the Acta in which the authentic text of Sacram Communionem was 


1 Canon 8, §1: “‘Leges instituuntur cum promulgantur”. 
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first published is dated 17 April 1957, and does not seem to have 
been actually available to the general public until some days 
later. It is, of course, true that advance notice of the text was 
given to the world in the semi-official journal, L’Osservatore 
Romano, of 23 March, two days before the law was supposed to 
take effect. It is also true that this form of publication could 
have constituted canonical promulgation of the law, if the 
legislator had so prescribed. But, to the best of our knowledge, 
no such prescription was made; nor does the Acta quote the 
Osservatore publication, as it would presumably have done if it 
were merely reproducing the text of a law already promulgated 
in that journal. We must therefore conclude that the law was 
not promulgated until it was published in the Acta of 17 April, 
and consequently that it did not take effect before that date, 
and probably not until some days later, if, as would appear, 
that issue was not immediately available to the public. No value 
can be attached to the fact that the reference to 25 March, as 
the operative date, remains unaltered in the promulgated text, 
because it is contradicted by the very date printed on the cover 
of the issue in which the text was promulgated.? 


Tue EFFECT OF THE NEw LAw ON 
**Curistus Dominus’’ 


On one point of extensive consequence, namely the extent 
to which Sacram Communionem abrogates Christus Dominus by 
replacing it, there may well be some dispute, because the 
criteria by which an effect of this kind is to be determined 
(canons 22~3) are seldom easy to apply with confidence. They 
declare that a later law replaces and thereby abrogates an 
earlier law, if it expressly says so, or is directly contrary, or 


1 The subscription-copy used by the present writer and despatched direct from 
the Vatican Press was post-marked 27 April. 

2A similar situation arose in connexion with Christus Dominus. An advance 
copy of the text appeared in L’Osservatore Romano of 11 January 1953. Four days 
later the same journal announced that the authentic text would be promulgated 
in the A.A.S. of 16 January, and would therefore be effective from that date. The 
relevant issue was indeed dated 16 January when it eventually appeared, but the 
actual date of its appearance was the second week in February. In the meanwhile, 
the text had been revised in several passages, 
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re-orders afresh the whole material of the earlier law; but that, 
in doubt, the revocation of earlier laws is not to be presumed 
and later laws must be reconciled with them as far as possible. 
Now, Sacram Communtonem nowhere expressly abrogates Christus 
Dominus as a whole, although, in its penultimate sentence, it 
expressly revokes anything whatsoever (including therefore any- 
thing in Christus Dominus) which is directly contrary to itself. 
Moreover, though it is capable of being read as a complete 
revision of the whole matter of the earlier law, its descriptive sub- 
title—‘‘Indultaa Constitutione Apostolica‘Christus Dominus’ Ex- 
tenduntur’’—presents it rather as an extension of the earlier law. 
Unable, at the moment of writing, to quote more authori- 
tative opinions, we tentatively suggest that the new decree 
(which, like its predecessor, is really a series of laws) is in part 
an extension and in part a replacement of the previous dis- 
cipline. Section 1 can be read as a mere extension of the earlier 
faculty of permitting evening Mass. If this be the correct inter- 
pretation (and to adopt it would give meaning to the sub-title 
of the decree), the new faculty remains subject to the qualifica- 
tions attached to the old, save in so far as it directly contradicts 
them. Sections 2 and 3, on the other hand, completely revise 
the whole matter of the fast to be observed by celebrants and 
communicants in general, and should therefore be interpreted 
as completely revoking and replacing the prescriptions of the 
earlier law in this matter. Section 4 adapts this completely 
revised concept of the fast to the special needs of the infirm, and 
should be similarly interpreted. It likewise follows that these 
sections abrogate and replace canons 808 and 858, to the extent 
in which these canons retained force after Christus Dominus. 


Eveninc Mass 


Local Ordinaries (except Vicars General without special 
mandate) can now permit the daily celebration of Mass “‘horis 
postmeridianis”. This latter phrase, read without regard to its 


1 Cardinal Ottaviani seems to take this view of sections 2 and 4, inasmuch as 
he interprets the concession of medicine and the exemption of water as being no 
longer subject to the restrictive clauses attached to them in Christus Dominus, but 
unmentioned here. 
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antecedents, can be taken to mean any time after 1 p.m.1 Those 
who take it so, contrasting it with the “horis vespertinis” of 
Christus Dominus, norm VI, will read into it an implicit abro- 
gation of the restriction, attached to the previous faculty, 
whereby afternoon Masses might not begin before 4 p.m. 
Attractive as this literal sense undoubtedly is, we find it diffi- 
cult to square with the general principles of interpretation ; 
because if, as the sub-title implies, section 1, at least, is a mere 
extension of the earlier indult (merely extending to every day a 
faculty hitherto limited to certain specific days), it must in 
other respects be interpreted as was the earlier indult, and 
therefore “horis postmeridianis” must be taken to mean “from 
4p.m.”. That no violence is thus done to the proper meaning of 
words is clear from the fact that the same generic phrase was 
used by the Holy Office to describe Masses celebrated after 
4 p.m. under the previous faculty.? Moreover, though the main 
purpose of Cardinal Ottaviani’s commentary is to call attention 
to changes introduced by the new law, he does not note any 
divergence, on this point, between the new faculty and the old. 
Finally, we have the rule of canon 23 that, in case of doubt, 
revocation of the earlier law is not to be presumed and that the 
later law must be reconciled with it as far as possible. We 
incline therefore to the view that the 4 p.m. rule holds, until the 
contrary is more clearly stated. 

In adopting this view, we are moved primarily by the need 
for giving effective meaning to the sub-title, on the accepted 
principle: de rubro ad nigrum valet illatio. It may well be, however, 
that we are reading more into it than the legislator intended, 
and that even section 1 is meant as a complete revision of the 
earlier faculty, to be understood according to its own terms and 
without regard to its antecedents. Pending an authoritative 
decision, therefore, we would not deny probability to the literal 
interpretation of the term “‘horis postmeridianis”’. 

For the same reason, we consider that n. 15 of the Christus 
Dominus Instruction, which allowed evening Communion only 

1 The common law of canon 821, §1, already allows Mass to be begun up to 
1 p.m., without any special reason or permission. 
* E.g., in the Instruction attached to Christus Dominus, n. 13, and in the Monitum 


of 22 March 1955 (A.4.S., 1955, XLVII, p. 218; THe Crercy Review, June 
1955, P- 354): 
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“during the aforesaid Mass, or immediately before, or imme- 
diately after’, is still the law. Sacram Communionem neither revokes 
nor contradicts this restriction, explicitly or implicitly, and it 
seems fairly certain that, had it meant to do so, it would have 
said so in express terms. Nor can freedom to communicate 
independently of evening Mass be deduced from the general 
principle of canon 867, §4, which allows Holy Communion to 
be distributed during the hours within which Mass can be 
offered, because the common law (canon 821, §1) still continues 
to prohibit the celebration of Mass after 1 p.m., except by special 
leave of the Bishop, granted in virtue of a restricted faculty ; in 
other words, the afternoon hours are still not the normal hours 
of Mass, in the same sense as the morning hours. 

The reason required for the permission of evening Mass— 
“bonum spirituale notabilis partis christifidelium”’—is not sub- 
stantially different from that hitherto required, namely “‘com- 
mune fidelium bonum”?; but, as Cardinal Ottaviani observes, 
the new phrase provides a criterion, since it is the same as that 
used in canon 806, §2, in regard to the permission of bination. 
The common estimate of “‘notabilis pars”’, in this latter context, 


is twenty to thirty persons, but the Holy See has never given a 
general ruling, preferring evidently to rely on the prudent 
judgement of Ordinaries, and authors are therefore agreed that, 
in isolated places, even a smaller number would suffice.? The 
point is that no greater number is required to justify permission 
of evening Mass. 


Tue FAstinc RuLE FOR THE FAITHFUL 
IN GENERAL 


The outstanding feature of the new law is, however, the 
complete revision which it has effected in the whole concept of 
the eucharistic fast, by reckoning it back from the moment at 
which Mass is begun or Communion received, instead of for- 
wards from midnight, even in respect of morning Masses and 


1 Cf. Holy Office Monitum, 22 March 1955, quoted above. 
* Cf. Coronata, De Sacramentis, I, n. 197; Cappello, De Sacramentis, I, n. 695, 7; 
Regatillo, Jus Sacramentarium, n. 124. 
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Communions. Henceforth a single rule, which, as Cardinal 
Ottaviani observes, is “‘simple and within the mental grasp even 
of children”, governs the eucharistic fast for celebrants and 
communicants alike, whatever be the hour at which Mass is 
said or Communion received, before or after noon, or even at 
midnight or in the early hours of the day. The rule is simply a 
three-hour fast from solid food and alcoholic drink, and, for all 
but the infirm, a one-hour fast from non-alcoholic drink, other 
than water, to be reckoned by celebrants from the moment at 
which they are to begin Mass and by communicants from the 
moment at which they are to receive Holy Communion. It is no 
longer necessary to belong to a specified category, or fulfil cer- 
tain conditions, or experience a grave inconvenience in ob- 
serving the traditional fast from midnight, or consult a confessor 
to find whether one may use the concession. In one respect only 
is the new discipline stricter than the old, namely in that it 
applies equally to Masses said, or Communions received, at 
midnight or in the early hours of the day. 

Since nothing is said to the contrary, it is the present writer’s 
opinion that the three-hour and one-hour periods of the fast 
must be observed with the same exactitude as the old fast from 
midnight, and sub gravi. Admittedly, now that the fast is calcu- 
lated in relation to a future event which cannot always be 
timed in advance with certainty, it is more difficult to reckon 
the required periods with exactitude; but the solution of this 
difficulty lies surely in making allowance for the uncertainty, 
rather than in reckoning the periods approximately. The legis- 
lator does not forbid a longer fast than the one prescribed, but 
he does forbid a shorter fast. Moreover, once an approximate 
reckoning were admitted, there would seem to be no means of 
drawing the line; for if a deficit of five minutes could be ignored, 
why not ten, etc.? 

There is no longer any distinction between different kinds 
of alcoholic drink or restriction of it to mealtime. All that the 
positive law now requires is that celebrants shall abstain from 
it for three hours before beginning Mass, and communicants for 
three hours before communicating. 

In exempting water altogether, the law no longer stipulates 
that it be “natural water, without the addition of any other 
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element”. Since, in this section, the new version of the law 
supplants the old, we can conclude, with Cardinal Ottaviani, 
that the exemption applies henceforth “to any water in the 
common meaning of the word, even to mineral waters injected 
with gas for effervescence, or natural waters disinfected or 
immunized with chemicals”. The criterion is not chemical 
analysis, but common estimation. 


Tue FastinG RULE FOR THE INFIRM 


The infirm, other than those who are in danger of death, 
must observe the same three-hour fast from solid food and 
alcoholic drink, but are not subject to any time limit in respect 
of non-alcoholic drink, or “true and proper medicines’, solid 
or liquid. Infirmity is a wide term which may be broadly inter- 
preted to cover any physical ailment or disorder, from severe 
sickness and senile debility to a bad headache or bout of indi- 
gestion, which would be serious enough to deter a person of 
average devotion from communicating, if he could only do so 
upon condition of abstaining during the previous hour from any 
liquid nourishment or medicine. 

Since this law for the infirm is not a mere extension of the 
concession made to them in Christus Dominus, but rather an 
adaptation to their special needs of the completely revised con- 
cept of the fast formulated for the faithful in general, we are 
justified in concluding that it completely supplants Norm II of 
Christus Dominus, and is therefore to be interpreted according to 
its own terms; in particular, that the restrictive clauses attached 
to Norm II, but omitted here, are no longer part of the law. 

Thus, whereas the Holy Office Instruction interpreted the 
clause “‘exceptis alcoholicis’, of Norm II, as applicable to 
medicine, no such restriction is found in the new law. Hence, 
as Cardinal Ottaviani observes, it is no longer necessary to 
avoid a medicine which contains an admixture of alcohol, as 
long as it is truly and properly called a medicine. 

Similarly, in view of the omission of the clause “‘de prudenti 
confessarii consilio”, we consider it no longer necessary to con- 
sult a confessor, or any other qualified adviser, except in so far 
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as such consultation may be necessary to the prudent formation 
of one’s conscience. Most will doubtless continue to experience 
such a need, at least in the border-line cases of infirmity, but 
henceforth, in our view, it is a question of prudence rather than of 
positive law. Anyone who can prudently estimate the sufficiency 
of an excuse from a positive law of comparable importance, 
such as the ecclesiastical fast or abstinence, can safely judge for 
himself what degree of infirmity excuses him from observing the 
one-hour fast from liquid nourishment and medicine. 


ABLUTIONS WHEN BINATING 


The new law does not expressly deal, as did the former, 
with the question of the ablutions to be taken by a priest who 
says Mass twice or thrice on the same day. If, however, we apply 
the principle that the later law abrogates the earlier in its 
general concept of the fast, it would appear that we must hence- 
forth distinguish according to the interval between the Masses. 
Hence, if there will be an interval of three hours before another 
Mass is begun, the priest may, and therefore should, take the 
ablutions in both wine and water, as normally required by the 
rubrics. If, on the other hand, he will have to celebrate again 
within three hours, he may take the ablutions in water, since 
water does not break the fast, but not in wine also. If, in this 
latter case, he should inadvertently take wine also, he need not 
hesitate to use the concession made under Christus Dominus, 
whereby he is not forbidden to say the second or third Mass. 
Finally, if he is celebrating three Masses without any interval, 
as on Christmas Day or All Souls’, he must observe the rubric 


which requires the ablutions to be postponed until the end of 
the third Mass. 


EFFECT OF THE NEw Law ON PREviovus INDULTS 
As recently as 11 December 1956, the Holy Office granted to 


the Ordinaries of England and Wales an indult allowing priests 
who have to say two or three Masses, on Sundays or feasts of 
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precept, to take non-alcoholic drink even within the hour 
before beginning a Mass. This privilege is contrary to the new 
law, as it was to the old, inasmuch as it permits what the new 
law equally forbids. The question therefore arises : is this, or any 
similar privilege, revoked by the new law? 

A general law, like Sacram Communionem, does not revoke 
contrary privileges, granted by previous rescript of the same 
legislator, unless it says so.1 Christus Dominus said so in no uncer- 
tain terms: “‘contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus, peculia- 
rissima etiam mentione dignis; atque abolitis ceteris omnibus 
privilegiis ac facultatibus, quomodocunque a Sancta Sede con- 
cessis”. But Sacram Communionem is by no means so explicit; it 
merely says: “‘contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus etiam 
speciali mentione dignis”. The answer to the above question 
depends therefore on whether this less explicit clause adequately 
expresses an intention on the part of the legislator to revoke 
contrary privileges granted by him. 

Taken in its literal sense, it would seem to do so, because 
the words “etiam speciali mentione dignis” are normally used 
to cover privileges which the legislator has previously declared 
not to be revocable except by special mention, and can with 
difficulty be understood of anything else but privileges. On the 
other hand, not a single author among the many consulted 
expressly declares an indeterminate clause of this kind to be 
revocatory of privileges; indeed, all alike at least imply the 
contrary by including the word “privileges” in their examples 
of clauses adequate for this purpose.? Some, such as Wernz- 
Vidal and Cappello, go further and expressly state that the 
revocatory clause must mention privileges or rescripts nominatim’ ; 
and Rodrigo, arguing from the fact that the revocation of privi- 
leges is res odiosa, reaches a similar conclusion.‘ Finally Van 
Hove, the most explicit as well as one of the most authoritative 
commentators on this point, writes: “Under the modern dis- 
cipline, according to some, the clause ‘contrariis non obstan- 


1 Canon 71 taken with canon 60, §2. 

2 Cf. D’Annibale, Summula T.M. (ed. 1881), n. 229; Michiels, Normae Generales, 
II, p. 391 ; Beste, Introductio in Codicem (ed. 4), p. 119; Coronata, Institutiones I.C., 1, 
n. 100, note 2; Claeys-Bouuaert, Manuale I.C., I, nn. 216, 224, note 4; Sipos, 
Enchiridion I.C., p. 38. 

8 Wernz-Vidal, Jus Canonicum, I, n. 288; Cappello, Summa I.C., I, n. 161. 

* De Legibus, n. 841. 
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| tibus quibuscunque’ abrogates all contrary customs and laws, 

even special, if the later law manifestly and certainly prescribes 
the contrary. This however does not seem to be applicable to 
privileges granted by peculiar act.’’? 

Moreover, the contrast between the revocatory clause of 
Christus Dominus and that of the present decree is surely sig- 
nificant. If the new law had meant to revoke contrary privi- 
leges, granted by rescript, it would presumably have said so as 
| expressly as the old. In practice therefore, notwithstanding the 
comprehensive nature of the clause used, we can safely conclude 
that our indult remains in force, until the contrary is authori- 
tatively declared. Indeed, we understand that some Ordinaries 
have already instructed their clergy to this effect. 


Tue Hoty FATHER’s EXHORTATION 


The Holy Father concludes by earnestly exhorting priests 
and faithful to observe the ancient and venerable form of the 
fast, if they can, and to compensate for the new concessions, if 
they use them, by works of penance and charity. It is important 


however to emphasize, as does Cardinal Ottaviani, and to 
remind the faithful that these exhortations, “‘precisely because 
they are only exhortations, leave everyone free to stand by the 
law or, out of devotion or the spirit of mortification, to observe 
the full fast as of old’’ ; and that, in this latter case, “‘it will be a 
question of wanting to gain greater merit, but no longer of 
fulfilling an obligation’’. If scruples are to be avoided, it must 
be made abundantly clear that the observance of the old fast, 
however meritorious it may be as an act of private devotion, is 
not a more perfect way of keeping the law; that no one need 
hesitate to take advantage of the mitigated fast; and that those 
who do are under no obligation to compensate in other ways. 
It would be regrettable if otherwise well-disposed and willing 
communicants, misinterpreting the Holy Father’s words, were 
to be deterred from frequent Communion by self-imposed 
barriers which they were either unable or unwilling to surmount. 


1 De Privilegiis et Dispensationibus, n. 227. Similarly Lefebvre, Traité de droit 
canonique (ed. Naz), n. 289. 
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It will be clear that, even though Sacram Communionem is) 


officially described as an extension of the earlier concessions, 


very little in fact remains of Christus Dominus. Few, if any, will f 


be sorry to see that complex discipline displaced. The new 


discipline may not perhaps solve all the practical problems that F 
have arisen; in particular, it does not make it any easier tof 
accommodate the hour of evening Communion to the needs of 


heavy manual workers on ordinary working days; but, at least, 


it makes morning Communion practicable for the many night- F 
workers who were hitherto deterred by the long fast from — 


midnight, and to all alike it presents a workable and easily 
intelligible rule. 


L. L. McReavy 


DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART 


THe Encyc.iicay ‘‘HAuRIETIS AQuas’’ 


N May 1956 the Holy Father celebrated the first centenary 

of the extension to the universal Church of the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart by issuing an encyclical which is of the highest 
importance for a right understanding of the devotion to the 
Heart of Jesus. It is at the same time a most urgent appeal to 
the faithful to practise with renewed fervour a form of worship 
which is especially characteristic of the Church in modern 
times and one which has drawn down on her countless blessings. 
In the course of the encyclical certain errors concerning the 
devotion are corrected, and some disputed questions are settled, 
both in the context of a far-reaching theological synthesis. 
Before considering the teaching of the Encyclical it will be 
worth while to indicate some difficulties which the devotion has 
encountered in recent years, and some theological problems 
connected with it. 
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THE BACKGROUND TO THE ENCYCLICAL 


In certain countries, especially in France, there has been 
talk of a “‘crisis”’ or at least of an evolution in the devotion to the 
Sacred Heart.! The situation in France has been described by 


_André Dérumaux. He quotes a number of Catholic youths 


engaged in Catholic Action and also their directors, clearly 
establishing that there was little enthusiasm for the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart in those circles in the immediate post-war 
years. He notes that Mgr Feltin, at the time Archbishop of 
Bordeaux, had remarked that there was rarely mention of the 
Sacred Heart in the various publications issued by those organi- 
zations. One of the national chaplains had replied that he and 
his fellow directors encouraged a direct approach to Christ and 
His doctrine, and to union with Him by prayer and the recep- 


' tion of the sacraments, and that they could not afford to burden 


their charges with a variety of devotions. The general impres- 
sion left on the reader is that devotion to the Sacred Heart was 


' something optional and unessential in the minds of even fervent 


French youth of the period. 

Some failed to understand the place of His Heart of flesh in 
devotion to Christ. They were repelled by unaesthetic and 
sentimental representations of it in statues and pictures; others 
maintained that they were disinclined to base their religious 
practice on what they considered to be merely private revela- 
tions. In the promises made to St Margaret Mary in favour 
of those who practised the devotion some affected to see an 
encouragement of superstition or disedifying self-interest. There 
was, too, a certain distaste for the virtues of penance and the idea 
of reparation associated with the cult of the Sacred Heart. The 
emphasis was placed more on personal development and on the 
active, social apostolate than on the interior life of suffering and 
expiation. This over-emphasis of the active life was deplored by 


1See I. N. Zoré, S.J. “Recentiorum quaestionum de cultu SS. Cordis Iesu 
conspectus (Utrum crisis an evolutio cultus praevideatur?)’’, Gregorianum 37 (1956), 
pp. 104-20; R. Tucci, S.J., “‘La devozione al Sacro Cuore di Ges”, Civilta cattolica 
107 (1956), pp. 337-52; A. Dérumaux, “Crise ou évolution dans la dévotion des 


f jeunes pour le Sacré-Coeur?” in Les Etudes Carmélitaines: Le Coeur (1950), Pp- 


296-326; J. Galot, S.J., “Quel est l’objet de la dévotion au Sacré-Coeur? 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 77 (1955), Pp- 924-38. 
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the late Cardinal Suhard in his celebrated pastoral letter “‘Le 
sens de Dieu’. 

Another factor may have been the slowness of those charged 
with the diffusion of devotion to the Sacred Heart to take 
advantage of the enthusiasm for religious plays and “speaking 
choirs” which was prevalent at the time. Later they imitated 
the example of the directors of the Catholic Action groups by 
making use of these forms of devotion. These activities are but 
on the fringe of the liturgical revival which has had such success 
on the Continent since the war, but they serve to remind us that 
even some moderate protagonists of this revival have looked 
with disfavour on the devotion to the Sacred Heart. They have 
felt, rightly or wrongly, that some of its practices are not in 
harmony with the organic laws of the liturgy. The worship of 
the liturgy is addressed to the risen Christ. Desires have been 
expressed that the relation to the risen Christ of the practices in 
honour of the Sacred Heart should be more coherently expressed. 

In spite of the unsatisfactory state of the devotion in certain 
circles, it can be said that the “crisis” has been productive of 
much good. In papers read at congresses and in articles and 
books theologians have been stimulated to examine more 
thoroughly the theological foundations of the devotion. Attempts 
have been made to adapt it to the needs of our times, while 
preserving its essential elements. Attention has been directed in 
detail to the biblical theology of the devotion and to its his- 
torical development.? These studies have shown how insub- 
stantial are the objections to the devotion. 

Among the subjects which have engaged the attention of 
theologians in recent years is the perennial one of the precise 
object of the devotion. Gutzwiller lists five different explana- 
tions. Some have maintained that the object is simply the 
human Heart of flesh of Christ, as part of the human nature of 
the Word Incarnate. Others have seen the proper object in the 
love of Christ, an explanation which taken alone does not 


1 See R. Gutzwiller’s essay, ‘“Widerstande” in Cor Salvatoris, ed. J. Stierli, S.J., 
ed. 2, Freiburg, 1956, pp. 15 f. (A French translation of this work appeared under 
the title of Le Coeur du Sauveur, Mulhouse, 1956. It contains a useful series of articles 
on the history and the theology of the devotion by Frs R. Gutzwiller, J. Stierli, 
Hugo and Karl Rahner, S.J.) 
we * See I. N. Zoré art. cit. for an excellent conspectus of recent work, and the 
articles in Les Etudes Carmélitaines : Le Coeur, 1950. 
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account for the representations of the Heart of Jesus, and is not 
' in harmony with the official pronouncements on the devotion. 
A third opinion sees the human Heart of Christ considered as 
| the symbol of His love as the object of the cult. Thus the physical 
' Heart of Christ is said to be the material object and His love the 
| formal object. A fourth view reverses the role of the Heart and 
| the love of Christ in regard to the material and formal object. 
Finally, a fifth opinion speaks of the “ethical heart” as the 
material object. By the “ethical heart” is meant the divinity of 
Christ as well as His human soul with all its natural and super- 
| natural gifts, and also His physical Heart. The formal object 
would be the relation of this “ethical heart” to the work of 
salvation. Fr Karl Rahner, writing before the appearance of 
| the encyclical Haurietis Aquas,! rejects the distinction of formal 
and material object in this context. For him the term “‘heart”’ is 
a primitive key-word in religious terminology which defies fur- 
ther resolution. It signifies the entire personality, corporeal and 
| spiritual, at its central point. It is a concept prior to the distinc- 
tion of body and soul, and reposes on the original ontological 
unity of the person. Its original signification is personality, not 
love, for there can be hearts without love. The centre of Christ’s 
personality was indeed one of love, both human and divine. 
The physical heart is the symbol of the central core of per- 
| sonality. It follows that the devotion to the Sacred Heart has 
for its object the Person of the Saviour considered in its very 
centre in its loving relations which men have experienced in the 
history of salvation. Against this view it may be said that it 
makes the Heart of Jesus the symbol, not directly of His love, but 
of His Person. It does not appear to give the place to the physical 
Heart in the devotion which is required in official documents, 
and especially, as we shall see, in Haurietis Aquas. J. Galot, also 
writing before Haurietis Aquas, notes that in the explanation of 
K. Rahner the physical Heart of Jesus is in fact no longer con- 
sidered as the object of the devotion.? He approves of this 
conclusion, and considers that the essence of the devotion is to 
honour the person of Jesus in His love, while admitting that 


1“Einige Thesen zur Theologie der Herz-Jesu-Verehrung” in Cor Salvatoris, 
pp. 166-99 (Le Coeur du Sauveur, pp. 159-81). 
2 Art. cit., Pp. 933+ 
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devotion to the Heart of flesh is perfectly legitimate. He suggests 
that as a symbolic representation of the devotion the pierced 
side of Christ would be more appropriate than a representation 
of the physical Heart. It is theories such as this, which find the 
sole material object of the devotion in the Person of Christ, and 
its formal object in His love, which have been described as 
simplified forms of devotion to the Sacred Heart.! 

Another question which was debated before the appearance 
of Haurietis Aquas was whether our Lord’s Divine love, as well 
as His human love, spiritual and sensitive, is directly envisaged 
in the devotion to the Sacred Heart. Fr L. Verheylezoon, fol- 
lowing Ramicére, Galtier and Hamon, considers the question at 
length in a work recently translated into English. He concludes 
that “only the human love of Jesus is in the strict sense the direct 
and proper object of the devotion to the Sacred Heart; but His 
Divine and uncreated love forms part of the devotion taken in 
a broad sense . . .”.? Among the reasons which he adduces in 
favour of this conclusion is the assertion that Christ’s Divine 
love cannot be naturally symbolized by His physical Heart. 
Further, he argues with P. Galtier that only the love proper to 
Jesus can be the direct object of the devotion ; but this can only be 
His human love, since His Divine love He possesses in common 
with the Father and the Holy Ghost. 

For other theologians the Heart is also a symbol of the divine 
love, and indeed of that uncreated love in so far as it is proper 
to the Word. Of this uncreated love the human love of Christ 
was the manifestation and the effect. They hold, therefore, that 
this uncreated love as proper to the Word is also directly 
envisaged by the devotion. For, although the Father and the 
Holy Ghost also love men, only the Word became man.5 

This question is closely connected with another which has 
also engaged the attention of theologians in recent years. This 


1See T. V. Fleming, “Simplified Devotion to the Sacred Heart”, Theological 
Studies, 16 (1955), pp. 270-4. He remarks that this simplified devotion does not 
exclude all worship of the real Heart of Christ, but that it is worshipped “‘exercite”, 
as part of the whole Christ, not “‘signate’’, as in the common opinion. 

2 Devotion to the Sacred Heart : Object Ends, Practice, Motives. Sands & Co., London 
and Glasgow, 1955. 

3 Op. cit., p. 48. 

* Op. cit., pp. 36 f. 

§ See Phillipe de la Trinité, “Du Coeur du Christ 4 L’Esprit D’Amour”, in 
Les Etudes Carmélitaines : Le Coeur, Paris, 1950. 
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) concerns the relation of the devotion to the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity, the most fundamental of Christian doctrines, 
and one towards which all devotions should be rightly orien- 
tated. It has been asked how the devotion to the Heart of Jesus, 
considered as the symbol of the love of God, is to be related to 
the devotion to the Holy Spirit, to Whom the operations of 
divine love are attributed in a special way in the sources of 
revelation. Theologians have answered by studying more pro- 
foundly the biblical and theological foundations of the devotion. 
Mention may be made of the excellent paper by Fr Hugo 
Rahner in Cor Salvatoris on the biblical theology of the devotion, 
in particular of his exegesis of John vii, 37-41, which is con- 
firmed in the encyclical Haurietis Aquas.1 Stimulating, too, is the 
utilization by Pére Phillipe de la Trinité in this context of the 
notion of Christ as Verbum spirans Amorem, and of the concept 
of grace as a participation in the Trinitarian processions of 
knowledge and love, as taught by St John of the Cross, and as 
developed by E. Meersch, S.J.” 


Tue TEACHING OF THE ENCYCLICAL 


In the Encyclical the Holy Father has very vigorously con- 
demned those who see in the devotion to the Sacred Heart a 
merely sentimental or naturalistic form of religion, and those 
who disparage it as unnecessary for personal sanctification or as 
unsuited to the present-day apostolate. He has also taken account 
of the theological problems connected with the devotion in his 
magisterial doctrinal exposition. 

We are told that among those who are prejudiced against 
the devotion there are some who fail to distinguish between its 
essential character and the various forms in which it finds 
expression. Because these latter are fostered and encouraged by 
the Church without being made of obligation, they erroneously 
conclude that the devotion itself is merely optional and unessen- 
tial. The Pope then recalls the commendations given to the 
devotion of the Sacred Heart by Leo XIII, Pius XI and by 


1 Cor Salvatoris, pp. 37-41 (Le Coeur du Sauveur, pp. 45-8). Cf. Haurietis Aquas, 
C.T.S. trans., pp. 5 f. 


2 See Les Etudes Carmélitaines ; Le Coeur, art. cit., pp. 385-8. 
Vol. xi Y 
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himself in his first Encyclical, Summ: Pontificatus, in 1939, and | 
the blessings which the Church has received, and continues to 
receive, from its practice. 

It is not a devotion founded merely on private revelations. 
Its foundations are to be found in the Bible, and in the teaching 
of the early Fathers of the Church and the theologians. Although 
in Holy Scripture there is nowhere mention of veneration or 
love for the physical Heart of the Word Incarnate considered 
precisely as the symbol of His ardent charity, yet the primary 
object of the devotion, God’s love towards us, is abundantly 
manifested, especially in the Messianic prophecies and in the 
New Testament revelation of Christ’s love. This love is not onlya 
divine and spiritual love, but also an intensely human love, which 
made itself felt in the pulsations of our Lord’s Sacred Heart. 

The Fathers of the Church, while they do not refer explicitly 
to our Lord’s physical Heart as the symbol of His love, never- 
theless lay great emphasis on the reality of His human nature, 
on the boundless character of His love and its concomitant 
emotions, of which His physical Heart is a principal token or 
sign. Of this love the principal pledges are the gifts of the Holy 
Eucharist and the Priesthood, Mary His Mother, and the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. 

From the beginning, continues the Holy Father, Christians 
have been drawn by the contemplation of the pierced side of 
Christ to worship this measureless love. Yet only gradually has 
that pierced Heart been honoured by the homage of a special 
cult as the symbol of the human and divine love of the Word 
Incarnate. In the development of the devotion St Margaret 
Mary was the principal instrument by which the concept of 
the devotion was crystallized and enriched. The wonderful 
growth of the devotion is, however, to be explained by its perfect 
coherence with the essence of the Christian religion. The 
Apostolic See gave permission in the year 1765 for the liturgical 
celebration of the Feast of the Sacred Heart before St Margaret 
Mary’s writings had been approved. The Pope concludes, “‘And 
therefore we are not to say that this devotion arose as a result 
of a private revelation from God, nor that it appeared suddenly 
in the Church.””? 


1 A.A.S., 48 (1956), p. 340; C.T.S. trans., p. 34. 
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Throughout the Encyclical the value and the necessity of 
this devotion both for the spiritual development of the indi- 
vidual and for the liturgical life of the Church are strongly 
emphasized. In the liturgy of the Church it has “an altogether 
special importance’’.t There the faithful will learn to under- 
stand its true nature, and by its practice will arrive at that 
understanding of the charity of Christ which epitomizes the 
Christian life. For this practice is a most perfect profession of 
the Christian religion, the cult of Jesus the sole Mediator. To 
assert that it hinders or retards growth in holiness and intimate 
union with God is blasphemy.” The characteristic acts of love 
and reparation which are of primary importance in this devo- 
tion are altogether free from materialism or superstition. It is 
here that the religion of the Spirit finds its perfect expression.® 
It is this interior, disinterested love of God that makes the cult 
of the Sacred Heart accord with the essential spirit of the 
Christian religion, so that it is “‘of the greatest assistance in the 
attainment of Christian perfection”. External observances are 
not its most important element, nor the blessings promised by 
our Lord in private revelations the principal reason for its prac- 
tice. Here the Holy Father issues a warning against a mistaken 
understanding or practice of the devotion which has brought 
charges of mercenary self-seeking against some.* 

The Encyclical firmly rejects the opinion of those who have 
held that the cult of the Sacred Heart is unsuited to the require- 
ments of the contemporary apostolate. In recent years it ‘has 
been responsible for “various projects eminently suited to 
present-day needs” such as “associations for the advancement 
of education, of religion and of good works’. Special mention 
is made of ‘“‘works of reparation” and of the work of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer under whose auspices families, colleges, institu- 
tions and whole nations have consecrated themselves to the 
Sacred Heart.® In a renewal of this devotion the Church places 
its chief hope of finding a remedy for the evils of the present 
time: the sins and imperfections of so many in the Church, the 


.S., p. 316; C.T.S. trans., p. 10. 
+» PP 341-4; C.T.S. trans., pp. 35, 36, 39- 
»P. 342; C.T.S., trans., p. "36. 
+) pp. 346 f.; CTS., trans., PP. 40-2, 
Ps 314; C.T.S., trans., pp. 8 f, 
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persistence of heathendom, militant atheism, materialism and 
sensual indulgence. 

Turning now to the teaching of the Encyclical on some of 
the questions discussed by theologians in recent years, we may 
note that those who in the interests of a simplified or supposedly 
more spiritual form of worship would eliminate or diminish the 
part which the physical Heart of Christ has traditionally held 
in this devotion find no support in the Encyclical. The Pope 
teaches that in the first place the Heart of Jesus, like His other 
sacred members, is hypostatically united to the Person of the 
Word of God, and must therefore be honoured with the same 
supreme worship with which the Church honours the Person of 
the Incarnate Son of God. A second reason, which explains 
why the Sacred Heart is the object of special adoration distinct 
from that offered to the other parts of our Lord’s sacred body, is 
that it is the natural index or symbol of His measureless charity 
towards mankind.? It is also the principal token of the human 
love, sensitive and spiritual, and the divine love “wherewith 
the Divine Redeemer ceaselessly loves His eternal Father’’.* 
Constantly the Holy Father returns to this natural symbolism 
of the Heart of Jesus. This it is which makes it in a certain sense 
an image of the Person of the Word and of His twofold nature, 
and a symbol or compendium of the entire mystery of the 
Redemption, so that in adoring that Heart we are adoring the 
divine and human love of the Word and His other emotions and 
virtues.* The devotion to the Sacred Heart is, therefore, essen- 
tially the worship of the divine and human love of the Word 
made Flesh, and of that love wherewith the Father and the 
Spirit pursue sinful men.® There is the closest union between 
the sensitive love of the physical Heart of Jesus and His twofold 
spiritual love, human and divine, both through the hypostatic 
union and by the natural connexion by which the human and 
sensitive love are subjected to the divine and are its analogical 
image. It follows that the object towards which the devotion is 
directed is God’s love for us. This demands our adoration, 

1 4.A.S., pp. 348-50; C.T.S., trans., pp. 43-5. 

2 A.A.S., p. 316; C.T.S., trans., p. 10. 

* A.A.S., p. 327; C.T.S., trans., p. 27. 


£A.A.S., p. 336; C.T.S., trans., p. 30. 
5 A.A.S., p. 338; C.T.S., trans., pp. 31 f. 
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thanksgiving and imitation. The end or purpose of the devo- 
tion is that we may attain perfection in the love of God and of 
man. 

From this outline of the teaching of the Encyclical on the 
object of the devotion we may conclude that the cult of the 
physical Heart of Jesus is essential. It is not just a part of the 
devotion, distinct from the cult of the love of the Word Incar- 
nate, but the natural symbol of that love, one in which that 
love is apprehended. Where symbolism is natural and not 
merely conventional, the mind grasps the object symbolized and 
the symbol in one and the same operation, in virtue of a real 
foundation in the symbol which relates it to the object which it 
symbolizes. Where the symbolism is purely conventional, as in 
the case of a nation and its flag, the association between the 
two terms is due to an arbitrary mental operation, and not to 
any real foundation in the symbol. The symbolic relation of the 
Heart of Jesus is not founded, as was once thought, on the idea 
that this Heart is the principal organ of our Lord’s emotions 
and virtues, but on the admitted fact that there is a physiological 
connexion between the affective life, particularly on the sen- 
sitive level, and the pulsations of the heart. In virtue of the 
hypostatic union and because “in the all-holy soul of Jesus 
Christ there exists a supreme concord and harmony of all 
parts” the natural symbolism of His Heart is extended to His 
spiritual love and His divine love.! In one and the same opera- 
tion, therefore, adoration is paid to the physical Heart of Jesus, 
and to His love. The Pope therefore with justice speaks of the 
“physical Heart of Jesus as a natural symbol of the Person of 
the Word’’.? Once the nature of this symbolism is understood 
a number of unreal problems and unnecessary distinctions 
which have been introduced into the theology of this devotion 
may be eliminated. Some have thought that prayers addressed 
to the Sacred Heart proved that the physical Heart could not 
be the object of the devotion, or that it was but a part, along 
with “the spiritual Heart” in the devotion to “the total Heart” 
of Jesus. Some authors, writing before the Encyclical, even 


1 4.A.S., p. 328; C.T.S., trans., p. 22. For a more complete treatment of sym- 
bolism see the excellent article of Fr M. J. Donnelly, ‘‘Haurietis Aquas and Devotion 
to the Sacred Heart”, Theological Studies, 18 (1957), pp. 16-40. 

2 4.A.S., p. 344; C.T.S., trans., p. 38. 
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went so far as to deny that our Lord’s Heart could be a symbol, 
and reserved that function to its representations. 

It is clear from the Encyclical that the Heart of our Lord is 
a symbol both of His human and of His divine love. The question 
arises, does the Pope mean that divine love which He possesses | 
in common with the Father and the Holy Spirit, or a love 
proper to the Word? We are told that “‘it is the sign of that love 
which He communicates in common with the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, but which in Him only, as in the Word which was 
made Flesh, is made manifest to us in a mortal and frail human 
body”’.! The answer appears to be that, in so far as the Heart of 
Jesus signifies the efficient cause of charity and grace it refers to 
the love common to the three divine Persons, but in so far as it 
symbolizes the redemptive love of the Word made Flesh it 
refers to a divine love proper to the Word. Further, the Pope 
teaches us that it is also the symbol of the love common to the 
three divine Persons inasmuch as it is the charity of the Blessed 
Trinity which initiated the redemption of mankind.? 

Enough has been said to show how in this Encyclical the 
Pope has responded to the desires of those who wished to see 
the theology of the devotion to the Sacred Heart linked with 
that of the Blessed Trinity. One point remains. The cult of the 
Sacred Heart as the source of charity is in perfect harmony 
with the teaching of revelation on the sanctifying office of the 
Holy Spirit. In a memorable passage the Holy Father explains 
how charity is the gift both of the Heart of Jesus and of His 
Spirit, the Spirit of the Father and of the Son, from which Spirit 
the Church takes its origin.® 


Francis Courtney, S.J. 


; C.T.S., trans., p. 32. 
CTS. trans., p. 29. 
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THE MYSTICAL BODY AND THE 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


WENTY years ago the doctrine of the Mystical Body had 

not as yet become the theological commonplace it is 
today. One recalls a clergy conference on the subject when it 
was difficult to persuade the older priests that it was anything 
more than a scholion of no immediate practical importance. 

Ten years later a paper on the same doctrine read to a 
summer school aroused more interest. By that time we had the 
advantage of possessing the Encyclical Mystici Corporis Christi of 
29 June 1943, but the problems of war had not made it easy 
for us to study it as deeply as we might have done in more 
peaceful times. During the discussion consequent on the lecture, 
a member of the school asked the speaker to indicate clearly and 
without ambiguity who precisely belonged to the Mystical 
Body and who did not. Not all the writing on the subject 
since that time has made it easy to answer the question even 
now. 

During the past decade interest in this doctrine has deepened 
because of two very striking developments, the one within, the 
other outside, the Church. Inside the Church we have the 
almost phenomenal growth of what is loosely called the Litur- 
gical Movement. That postulates a more profound knowledge 
of what it is that makes us to be the one body offering sacrifice 
and praying together. The other great religious development of 
our time is the Ecumenical Movement, the coming together in 
closer bonds of understanding of many non-Catholic Christian 
bodies. And may we say at once, despite much written to the 
contrary, that this movement has been watched by the Catholic 
Church with sympathy and interest. 

The notion of corporate solidarity which underlies the 
whole teaching on the Mystical Body is not one which is peculiar 
to the New Testament, nor even to revealed religion. Readers of 
Fr Sutcliffe’s Providence and Suffering in the Old and New Testaments 
will remember the chapter dealing with this problem which 
begins by saying that “corporate solidarity is a fact of human 
experience with which all of us have been familiar from our 
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earliest years” (cap. iv, p. 52). He goes on to say that in the 
ancient Near East “the appreciation of this family and national 
solidarity was remarkably strong and led to results surprising 
and even shocking to us” (ibid., p. 53). He illustrates this point 
by examples from Egypt of the seventeenth dynasty ; from the 
great legal code of Hammurabi; from the history of the Assy- 
rians, Hittites and Persians. Amongst all these peoples the 
principles of law rested on the solidarity of the family and the 
lex talionis. An individual breaks the law, but his family is held 
responsible. Fr Sutcliffe says that this is alien to our ideas, but 
it awoke no sense of injustice in them. He points out that in 
modern times “British justice in its relations with Arab tribes 
has found itself constrained to follow the principle of tribal 
solidarity and consequently tribal responsibility in dealing with 
crimes committed by members of a tribe” (ibid., p. 55). 

Ancient Israel was no exception to this rule. There also the 
sense of family and national solidarity was strong. There are 
many examples in Genesis, Deuteronomy, but particularly in 
Judges, of the patria potestas. Conversely there are instances of 
the sin of the individual being expiated by his family. 

But Israel’s unity was something more than the solidarity 
which naturally follows upon membership of the same race. 
Israel had the added bond of religion, and a religion which 
made them conscious that in a very special way they were 
God’s own people. So when Israel speaks to God through 
Moses or its other leaders, it speaks as one person. When God 
addresses Israel, He speaks as to one individual. “I am Jahveh 
thy God who brought thee out of the land of Egypt.” The whole 
history of God’s dealings with His chosen people is told as the 
story of a creator who reproaches his spouse for her repeated 
infidelity. Time and again God chastises the nation as if it 
were One person. He seems to condemn all, even though not 
each and every individual is guilty. Clearly the Old Testament 
teaches that not only is there a solidarity between men living 
at the same time, but also between successive generations of the 
same nation. Guilt and punishment, repentance and forgive- 
ness, belong to the nation rather than to the individual or to 
any particular group at one given time. 

With the coming of Christ, the Old Testament found its 
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completion. “I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil,” said our 
Lord, and the idea of solidarity is now more clearly shown 
forth. Christ emphasizes union to the extent that He and the 
Father who are one with each other are also one with us. “I am 
the vine, you are the branches,” He teaches. And He prays 
“that they too may be one in us, as thou Father art in me, and 
I in thee; so that the world may come to believe that it is thou 
who hast sent me”. 

Here then we have a new concept of unity and solidarity. 
It is this mystery of Christ in us of which St Paul treats in 
1 Corinthians (xii), Ephesians (iv), Colossians (ii), and Gala- 
tians (passim). We are now no longer a single nation or people 
dealing directly with God and He with us. Now we share in 
God’s own life. We are one person, so many individual cells 
making up the sum total of the single organism of which the 
Son of God is the head, and the Holy Spirit the vital principle. 
This organism is Christ’s Mystical Body, the Church. 

Christ’s Church is one, undivided and visible. It is organi- 
cally compacted and is possessed of its own means of fostering 
the life, health and growth of its members. It was born from 
Christ on Calvary and by Him promulgated at Pentecost. 
Christ is its head because of His pre-eminence, His kingly rule, 
and also, surprising as it may seem, because He has need of His 
members. He lives in His Church so that it can be called 
“another Christ’. Saul of Tarsus was armed with letters against 
the men and women who followed the Christian way of life. 
But Christ asked of him, “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
These were Christ’s members. He has made them one with 
Himself. 

The description Mystical Body not alone distinguishes it 
from the physical body of the Saviour born of the Virgin Mary, 
but also, as the Pope stresses in his Encyclical, from any physical 
or moral body of the natural order alone. 

Whilst it is true that in Christ’s Church the members make 
up one organism or entity with Him, nevertheless it isin such a 
way that they retain their individual personality and respon- 
sibility. The final purpose for which each member exists is not 
only the good of the whole body, but equally the individual 
good of the separate members. And there is this other principle 
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of unity at work in the Body of Christ which transcends any 
other bond by which a moral or physical body is knit together : 
the uncreated Divine Spirit fills and unifies the Church. 

There are somé who stress this invisible unity of member 
with member and of Christ with all to the detriment of that 
visible union in the Church which is part of God’s plan. ““That 
the world may come to believe that it is thou who sent me,” 
prayed our Lord when He asked for unity in His Church. No 
purely invisible union can ever be an external sign to the world. 
But it is equally wrong to speak of external juridical union, as 
if this existed by itself or independently of that unseen bond the 
Spirit of Truth who unifies all. 

The fact of this indwelling of the Holy Spirit of God in the 
Church and in individual souls gives an immediate awareness 
of the grandeur of the Christian vocation. It teaches that there 
is no room for selfishness in the practice of Christianity. The 
nature of our calling is such that as we look to our fellow 
members for help, so we must be prepared to give of our own 
abundance. If the Christian seeks a motto that will at once 
describe his state and place an ideal before him, it is to be 
found in the Mandatum antiphon, Udi caritas et amor. And that 
at once suggests the other privilege of members of Christ, of 
being able to make reparation, filling up those things that are 
wanting in His sufferings (Col. i, 24). We cannot develop here 
the meaning and beauty of the sacraments which minister life 
in the Church of God. But it is obvious that even the most 
individual of the sacraments has its social value. No true Chris- 
tian can hoard up within himself the good things of which he is 
possessed. Communication of gifts is essential if we are to merit 
the title “member of Christ’’. 

The liturgical movement has made all of us more conscious 
of the social nature of the Church. Since the central act of the 
liturgy demands that there be priests to offer it, it is pertinent 
to suggest that all members of Christ’s Body should be some- 
what more aware than possibly they are of the urgent need 
for vocations to the priesthood and religious life. No one 
member can have a vocation for another. But there is a mean 
between forcing the service of the sanctuary or cloister on a 
boy or girl, and the other extreme of discouraging this service, 
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or, at best, ignoring the need and never giving that encourage- 
ment which by God’s grace might fructify into a priestly or 
religious vocation properly so called. 

The Welfare State mentality is not conducive to the spirit 
of self-sacrifice and of work for others. A recent round of visits 
to boys’ grammar and secondary modern schools to speak on 
the need for more diocesan priests revealed an outlook in the 
young which was as discouraging as it was surprising. To 
judge from the questions they asked, many boys were looking 
ahead to possible pensions on retirement rather than to a life- 
time of work in the service of others. 

The charity of God which should possess our souls and 
inspire our active works cannot be content to stand still within 
the boundaries of the Church. The apostle is zealous to bring 
within the fold all those with whom he comes in contact, so 
many of them separated from the Church through no fault of 
their own. And this at once poses the question, not easy to 
answer, who can be said to belong to the Church? Until the 
Mpystict Corporis Christi it was not uncommon for authors to 
speak of those who belonged only to the soul of the Church as 
distinct from the faithful in visible communion with the Vicar 
of Christ. This distinction is no longer permissible. The difficulty 
arises from the fact that by baptism we are made one with 
Christ. We are baptized into His body the Church, But not all 
those who are baptized are brought up in the visible com- 
munion of the Church, nor are all baptized persons equally 
eager to develop within themselves the supernatural personality 
which baptism confers. Many also of those christened at the 
hands of non-Catholics are but very doubtfully baptized at all. 

Pius XII shocked some even of those within the fold by 
teaching that the Mystical Body of Christ is one and the same 
entity with the hierarchical Church. It was precisely because 
some refused to accept this teaching that he repeated in Human 


Generis (12 August 1950) the Encyclical on false trends in 
modern teaching, 


That the Mystical Body of Christ and the Catholic Church 
in communion with Rome are one and the same thing, is a 
doctrine based on revealed truth, and as such was set forth by 
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Us in an encyclical a few years back. Some imagine, never- 
theless, that they are not bound to hold it. That we must needs 
belong to the true Church, if we are to attain everlasting salva- 
tion, is a statement which some reduce to an empty formula. 
Others, again, belittle the reasoning process by which we accept 
the credentials of the Christian faith. 

(Humani Generis, C.T.S. trans. para 27) 


Earlier the Pope said in the same letter: 


Let Roman Pontiffs write encyclicals as they will about the 
nature and constitution of the Church, there are some who are 
determined to take no notice. 

(Ibid. para 18) 


and he continued that 


when the Roman Pontiffs go out of their way to pronounce on 
some subject which has hitherto been controverted, it must be 
clear to everybody that, in the mind and intention of the Pontiffs 
concerned, this subject can no longer be regarded as a matter 
of free debate among theologians. 

(Ibid. para 20) 


This is no sudden reversal of the traditional Catholic under- 
standing of the matter at issue. Leo XIII in his Satis Cognitum 
(29 June 1896) on the social nature of the Church, so identifies 
the Roman Church and the Mystical Body, that without this 
identification his Encyclical remains incomprehensible. The 
same doctrine is apparent also in Clement XIV’s Cum Summi 
Pontificatus of 12 December 1796. This Pontiff teaches that 


There is but one body of Christ whose head is Christ. We 
have the deputyship and according to his will precedence above 
any other. You (sc. the bishops) are joined with us as the visible 
head of the Church and are the first members of the body. . . . 


But among papal documents the classical mediaeval source for 
the identification of the Mystical Body and the Roman Church 
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is the Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII (15 November 1302), 
where the Pope states that 


We are bound to believe and to hold that there is but one 
holy Catholic Church which is apostolic. . . . She manifests but 
one mystical body whose head is Christ. . . . The one and only 
Church has but one body and one head, not two, as though she 
were a monster; but its head is Christ, and his vicar Peter and 
his successors. 


Not a few writers have attempted to explain away this 
uncompromising statement, but the Humani Generis clearly 
teaches that there can be no twisting of terms by those “who 
have been led away by indiscreet zeal for souls” (ibid., para. 
28). What are we to say then of those Christians who are not 
in visible communion with the head of the Church on earth? 
We do not deny that God can work extra-sacramentally, but 
in whatever way we try to explain their relationship to the 
Mystical Body, it must not be at the risk of minimizing Catholic 
truth. A school exists which is at pains to emphasize the duty of 
charity whilst appearing to prescind from the claims of truth. 
In view of the Holy Father’s pronouncement, that attitude is 


not only disloyal, it is theologically unsound. 

Fr John Beumer, S.J., of the Seminar Sankt Georgen in 
Frankfurt (as quoted in the American Theology Digest, iv, 1, pp. 
53 ff.), holds that 


although the Church and the Mystical Body are identical, a 
mental distinction between them is possible. The Body includes 
the preparatory economy of salvation in the Old Testament as 
well as the Church Triumphant in heaven. But in concept, the 
Body of Christ prescinds from its temporal realisation in concrete 
circumstances of space and time. Its temporal realisation is the 
Church Militant of the New Testament. The word “Church” 
emphasises more the external organisation and visible society, 
while “‘Body of Christ” stresses the inner elements of grace, but 
nonetheless these elements are connected with the bodily struc- 
ture. Such differences, one must insist, are purely conceptual, 
consisting exclusively in the different formal aspects of one and 
the same reality. Since the Mystical Body on this earth and the 
Church Militant are really identical no real and adequate 
distinction between them can be made. 
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On the problem of the salvation of the material heretic in 
good faith, Fr Beumer writes that 


It is clear that some connection with the Church is required 
of him, but the details need clarification by the scientific theo- 
logian. The two encyclicals of Pius XII did not formally touch — 
on this problem, but they can be used as a starting point for its 
solution. 


Those of us who are not professional scientific theologians might 
possibly more wisely concentrate on what we can positively 
contribute to the growth of the Mystical Body, rather than con- 
fuse ourselves by speculation on the status of others who may or 
may not belong to that body. At the same time, professional 
theologians or not, we should face up to the problem of reunion 
as seen against the history of the Ecumenical Movement of 
recent years. 

In 1954 there appeared The History of the Ecumenical Move- 
ment 1517-1948, an S.P.C.K. publication of some 800 pages, 
representing fifteen American and European writers. That year 
was one of immense activity in the non-Catholic Christian 
world. In August was held the Anglo-Catholic Congress at 
Chicago which ended with what was described as ““High Mass”. 
Many of the delegates proceeded at once to the Anglican Con- 
gress at Minneapolis, where nine different orders of Holy Com- 
munion were celebrated, each one descended from what we 
are told was “the revision of mediaeval usage made by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer in the sixteenth century”’. Catholics cannot but 
remember that Cranmer’s revision of what he called the “‘never 
sufficiently to be execrated Mass” was so complete a mutilation 
that it resulted in the substitution of something completely new 
for something which was age-old. 

The third great gathering of that month was the second 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches at Evanston. The 
Times of 3 August 1954 said that every kind of Christian save 
the Roman Catholics and Russians was represented. The theme 
of the assembly was “Christ the Hope of the World”, but the 
Methodist Bishop Barbieri of Argentine felt it necessary to 
describe the Catholic Church in Latin America as “‘the insti- 
gator and inspirer of religious unrest and prejudice, always 
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seeking a favourable moment to cause discomfort and diffi- 
culty”. “There is no hope,” said the bishop, “for a common 
Christian front in the world until she retraces her steps and 
extends the right hand of fellowship to us as brothers on equal 
terms.” Roman Catholicism, Islam and Communism were 
blamed for opposition that would make it extremely difficult to 
apply any findings of the Ecumenical gathering. Nor is this 
grouping of Catholicism and Communism an isolated incident, 


| for as recently as February 1956 the Anglican Bishop of Man- 


chester compared the similar claims of Roman Catholicism and 


- Communism to an obedience which, said Dr Greer, is due to 


God and God alone. 

The Catholic is at times hard pressed to understand the 
lack of logic and strange reading of history which seems to 
inspire so many of the attacks upon his Church. But this must 
not prevent his striving to appreciate the good which he hopes 
may result from the coming together of the very bodies that 
unite in condemning his own beliefs. Cardinal Stritch of 
Chicago stated the Catholic attitude to the various Protestant 
Congresses of August 1954, in a pastoral letter of 29 June of 
the same year: 


If the Catholic Church does not take part in these inter- 
national and national councils, conferences and assemblies, it is 
not because she is not interested in co-operating with Our Lord 
in bringing his other sheep into his fold. She longs for, prays for, 
and does all she can to restore the complete unity once existing 
among believers in Christ. . . . She always holds the door open 
and is ready to greet with outstretched arms all those who come 
into the unity established by Christ in his Church. She offers 
them the truth and prays ardently that they may receive the 
light of the Holy Spirit in their minds to see it; his love and 
courage in their wills to embrace it. Earnestly, incessantly, the 
Catholic Church prays that all men may come into that Christian 
unity which was established in her by Jesus Christ her founder. 


That this is no mere individual opinion of a single prelate 
is clear from the meeting held by the International Unitas 
Association to celebrate the tenth anniversary of its foundation. 
Cardinals Tisserant, Pizzardo, Masella, Constantini and Cicog- 
nani were among those who attended the public sessions held 
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in the Palace of the Apostolic Chancery over a period of three f 
days in the November of 1955. Pére Charles Boyer, S.J., President F 
of the Association, spoke on “The Ecumenical Movement and f 
‘Unitas’ ’’. He reviewed the reasons why the Catholic Church § 
had not taken part in the ecumenical meetings of the World 
Council of Churches. The Church’s present policy, he said, was 
established by Benedict XV, and had been maintained ever 
since by his successors. Benedict XV rejoiced to see that the 
members of an inter-confessional conference sought to find the 
unity which they had lost, but declared that Catholics could 
not seek unity with them, since they could not seek what they 
already possessed. Although the Catholic Church does not take 
part in ecumenical movements outside the Church, continued 
Fr Boyer, she is vitally interested in the union of all in the One 
Fold. The theologians of the Church do everything in their 
power to assist members of the ecumenical movements to find 
true unity. 

Catholics cannot but be inflexible on matters of theological 
principle. But this does not mean that we practise “ecclesiastical 
apartheid”, as Dr Fisher assured the Convocation of Canter- 
bury in July 1954. Nor does it mean that the Church is the 
“enemy of every Christian liberty’’, as Canon Kemp described 
it in a Latin sermon in St Paul’s. And we can scarcely be 
expected to subscribe to Dr Fisher’s statement that “the Roman 
Catholic Church is the greatest hindrance to the advance of the 
kingdom of God among men”. 

In England the numerical extension of the Mystical Body by 
possible re-union of non-Catholic confessions with the Church 
is complicated by an Anglican comprehensiveness which admits 
of views so divergent as to be quite contradictory. Thus one 
devout Anglican can argue (Tablet, 28 July 1956) in defence of 
“the uniqueness of the Divine revelation in Scripture”’, and can 
speak of “‘the supremacy of Scripture or of the Church”’, with 
the balance in favour of the former, whilst another can state in 
The Times apropos of the question put to prospective Anglican 
deacons (‘Do you unfeignedly believe all the Canonical Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments?”’), that such a question 
can neither be sincerely asked nor truthfully answered by the 
great majority. Yet another Anglican correspondent can affirm 
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that “all concerned recognize that the oaths and declarations 
| are a meaningless and anachronistic formality”. The “generous 
gesture” from the Holy See for which a Times leader (29 No- 
vember 1949) asked would in effect but add to the confusion 
at present existing outside of the Roman Church. T. S. Gregory 
| ina letter to the Tablet (15 October 1955) truly said that “the 
sole exclusively Protestant conviction which unites and embrace 
them all in every generation is No Popery”’. “‘At this point,” he 
said, “they are as fixed and unchanging as the Papists.” And 
so for them, as for us Catholics, but in widely differing fashion, 
the Holy See provides the one enduring standard of coherence. 

Continental Protestantism is altogether a more simple affair. 
The very arrangement of its cathedrals with all pews facing the 
pulpit, the relative unimportance of the holy table, are of them- 
selves potent external signs of what lies within. “‘Our fidelity to 
the Church of Jesus Christ,” affirmed the National Synod of the 
Reformed Church of France in June 1955, “is shown by our 
faith in the Reformed Church of France.” No playing with 
Romanism there! And the Synod robustly condemned the 
“blindness” of submission to Rome. 

In England we are possibly tempted, certainly some con- 
tinental Catholics have been tempted in the past, by Papalists 
and High Church externals to think that Anglican Protestan- 
tism is nearer to us doctrinally than is actually the case. Arch- 
bishop Lang boasted that he had restored the mitre to the 
Church of England, and he gloried in rich vestments. But this 
ecclesiastical millinery concealed no more orthodoxy than did 
the Canterbury cap and unadorned surplice of his Low Church 
brethren. Nor must we forget that many of the reunion schemes 
end only in an agreement to differ. The near twenty columns 
of names of different Protestant confessions listed in the History 
of the Ecumenical Movement is impressive testimony to the need 
for Pan-Protestant union before we can consider union with 
ourselves as a practical proposition. In U.S.A. alone there are 
86 denominations divided into 234 sects, and this in spite of 16 
major unions effected between 1906 and 1950. The doctrinal 
beliefs of these bodies range from the supernaturalism of the 
right-wing Lutherans to the agnosticism of the left-wing Uni- 
tarians. Beyond rejecting the papacy, there is no agreement on 
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Church government. Generally only two sacraments are ad- [7 
mitted, but there is vital disagreement on the nature, necessity | 
and manner of administration of baptism. A 

In England the most impressive gathering of Protestants is 
associated with the Lambeth Conferences of which there have 
been eight between 1867 and 1948. Anglicans of all shades of 
opinion come together, but the Conference seldom ventures to 
legislate. Its most positive action seems to have been the adop- 
tion of the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral under Benson at 
the third conference in 1888, but few Anglicans today would 
give it unqualified submission. The last of the four essentials of 
this “irreducible minimum” for a united Church is “the historic 
episcopate locally adapted in the methods of its administration 
to the varying needs of the nations and the peoples called by 
God into the unity of the Church”. This proved to be a bone of 
contention rather than an incentive to unity. When the Con- 
stitution and Basis of Union was put forth by the Church of 
South India in 1947, High Anglicans fought any recognition 
which might be given by Canterbury to this new body. But in 
spite of spirited opposition between the years 1948 and 1955, the 
Anglican bishops in July of that latter year unanimously and 
officially admitted the validity of C.S.I. orders. Since the C.S.I., 
although it accepts the historic episcopate, confesses that such 
acceptance does not commit it to any particular view or belief 
concerning orders in the ministry, this acceptance by the 
Anglican bench can only be taken by the Papalists as yet 
another deviation from true orthodoxy. But it has not resulted 
in any mass movement to the Church. 

Unity for Protestants would appear to be something quite § 
other than unity as Catholics conceive it. In the words of the 
Evanston Congress, “Unity without Uniformity” and ‘“Co- 
operation without Inter-Communion” is what Protestants are 
seeking. They speak of the “Una Sancta” as something yet to 
be realized. We know it as something here and now existing. 

When we speak of the Mystical Body of Christ, we remember 
that Christ Himself, the head of that body, told His apostles that 
“as the Father sends me, I send you” (Jn. xx, 21). We call to 
mind also His injunction, ‘“‘he who hears you, hears me” (Luke 
x, 16) and “‘he who will not believe will be condemned” (Mark 
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_ xvi, 16). And His last charge to them repeated all this: “All 
power is given to me. . . going therefore teach ye all nations to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you, and 
behold I am with you” (Mt. xxviii, 18). 

Conscious of the dignity of this vocation to which as mem- 
bers of Christ’s body we have been called; invested, as we are, 
with something of the divine, we should be eager to use all the 
treasures the Church offers us. We should be zealous to grow 

| ourselves in grace and wisdom. We should be anxious for others 

_ to share these treasures with us, whether they be within or 
without the Church. And we might profitably allow the work 
of prayer for unity and labour for conversion of souls to occupy 
us to the exclusion of determining with mathematical precision 

| the exact status of those who do not seem to fall very readily 
within any easily definable category. After all, were we to solve 
all these problems ourselves, we would be depriving the scien- 
tific theologian of his very profession. 

Joun J. Coyne 


SOME CONVERTS FROM CATHOLICISM 


T is commonly believed that though a Catholic may lapse 

from his faith, he will never attach himself to another. True 
it is that Catholicism commands a far greater respect than do 
its rivals. Lapsing, though all too common, is yet far rarer than 
among Protestant bodies; and secession is rarer still. This is as 
we might expect. The claim of Catholicism to be the one and 
only true religion is a source of real strength. 

Nevertheless there are cases, and more than we generally 
realize, of conversion to other bodies, and it may be that as an 
ex-Anglican parson, now studying for the. priesthood, my ex- 
periences in this context will be of interest to those within the 
fold. In the following case-histories, names and other features 
have been changed: the stories are substantially true. 

Mrs Rose was a born Catholic, baptized, brought up and 
married in the Faith. Her husband was a Catholic too, a milk 
roundsman whose duties put grave difficulties in the way of 
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attendance at Mass. Having a reasonably steady job, they took 
a small suburban villa in a mushroom district which has grown 
up since the last war, and proceeded to beget a family of three 
charming but unruly daughters. Their suburb was one of the 
sort that sociologists delight to analyse; prosperous lower- 
middle-class, each little rabbit-hutch standing, gaily painted, 
between a neat flower-garden and a sprouting allotment. 
Materialism was rampant: the community spirit was low. 

There was no Catholic church near, and even if there had 
been, Mr Rose would seldom have been able to get to Mass 
(these were the days before evening Masses). The infrequent 
bus service which ran past the house on Sundays was so timed 
that one must inevitably arrive very late indeed for Mass at the 
nearest church. There was a Mass-centre in a vast new public- 
house, but arrangements there tended to chop and change, so 
that before long the Roses had lapsed from all practice of their 
faith, though if challenged they would still have described them- 
selves as Catholics. There was, however, opposite their house, a 
temporary wooden church of the established religion, whose 
two clerics were making the only continuous religious impact 
on that district. The Vicar in due course visited the Roses. He 
was a conscientious high-churchman, and had no desire to 
proselytize from Rome: however, a friendship grew up, for they 
were neighbours. 

As the children began to grow, the parents were genuinely 
concerned about their religious instruction. The journey to the 
Catholic church involved crossing two main roads, besides the 
unsuitable bus-ride. The only Catholic elementary school was 
still farther off, and had not a particularly good reputation in 
the district. There were lavishly equipped State schools at hand: 
the district had been singled out for one of the Labour Govern- 
ment’s earliest experiments in expensive education. What could 
be more natural than that the little girls should be sent to 
the State school, and on Sundays to the church across the road? 
Now in this particular church the invariable routine for young 
Anglicans (and there were many of them) was a “Children’s 
Mass”’, heartily sung in the vernacular by the children them- 
selves, with a brief but forceful instruction on some point of 
Catholic doctrine. The whole scheme of Catholicism was be- 
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| lieved and taught, save that the Pope was not mentioned. On 
Palm Sunday the Roses saw their own children in the procession 
passing before their windows. They recognized the familiar 
vestments and all the external accoutrements of the cult. Before 
long Mrs Rose began to slip across the road to the Children’s 
Mass, sitting unobtrusively in the back pew. Nostalgic longings 
were reawakened, and more than half satisfied. Her presence 
was noticed, and informal talks soon developed into formal 
instruction. She had nothing in fact to learn. The Vicar was 
satisfied that she knew and understood the Christian religion ; 
only she had to be convinced that Catholicism could be, and 
was, practised under the auspices of Canterbury, as under 
Rome. Rome by this time seemed rather distant. The Vicar, 
who would not have dreamed of weaning a practising Catholic 
from her Church, regarded this simply as a case of reclaiming a 
lapsed soul, and before long Mrs Rose was received into the 
Church of England and made her communion with her eldest 
daughter. 

What of Mr Rose’s reactions to this development? He felt 
vaguely unhappy about the whole business: but he was a just 
man, and realized that so long as he did not practise his religion 
he was in no position to lay down the law for his family. He 
used to attend Evensong from time to time, eventually quite 
regularly. When I last knew him he was living in a state of 
rather sad bewilderment, unable on account of his hours of 
work to commit himself to any sacramental practice, and un- 
likely on account of paralysis of his will to do anything about 
it. His wife and children became really devout Anglicans, going 
to communion several times a week. She appeared to have no 
regrets, and probably never thought of the Church beyond the 
bounds of the parish. 

Not far from the Roses lived Mr and Mrs Waters. They 
came from the north country, but had lived in outer London 
for many years. They were unknown to any place of worship. 
Then one night the Vicar received a desperate message: a Mr 
Waters was dying. Would he please come at once? He found 
the old man, bedridden for many months, apparently in the 
last stages of some lung affliction. In the event, however, he 
rallied wonderfully. He remained in bed, but was able to read 
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and ever ready and willing to hold endless conversations in a 
panting voice with the Vicar or myself, or indeed with anybody 
who would take the trouble to visit him. Ministering to him was 
rather an ordeal. It was obvious that his affliction, though 


grave, had been aggravated by depression, so that he had lost 


the will to live. The regular visits of the clergy changed all that. 

Mrs Waters was many years his junior; a comfortable, 
motherly, middle-aged creature with a genuine and rather sen- 
timental attachment to her ailing spouse. They had both begun 
life as Catholics, and both (it soon transpired) had been through 
the divorce courts. Since meeting each other and marrying in a 
register office they had, of course, practised no religion. The 
Vicar was naturally concerned to sort out this situation, and to 
prepare them, the husband for death (which could scarcely be 
long delayed) and the wife for life. There was no attempt to 
water down the full Christian doctrine of marriage, though 
this would have happened in most Anglican parishes. The ques- 
tion was referred to the Bishop, and since there was by now no 
question of resumption of marital relations, it was agreed that 
they should continue to live together as man and wife. This 
could be done without scandal: indeed to insist on a separation 
would have given scandal in that district, where their past was 
totally unknown except to the clergy. Both were received into 
the Church of England, making their confessions. Communion 
was brought regularly to Mr Waters until his death. 

A much more interesting case was that of Helmut Muller. 
As a boy in Bavaria he had been brought up a loyal Catholic. 
The Hitler Youth changed all that. During the war he served 
in the army, where worship was made almost impossible for 
him. He was taken prisoner and interned in a camp in East 
Anglia. After a while he volunteered to work on the land. Mean- 
while his family were all killed in air raids, so that he felt he 
had no roots left in Germany. When the war began he had 
been a youth: at its end he was a mature man. On receiving 
his freedom he asked for, and obtained, permission to remain 
in England, and he was readily taken on as a labourer on the 
farm where he had worked as a prisoner. He soon carved out a 
well-deserved niche for himself. The farm, like all too many, 
was understaffed. Helmut was an exemplary character, con- 
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| scientious and hard-working, honest and strong. The farmer 
| was old and ailing; before long Helmut was virtually running 
_ the farm, and was quite indispensable. He had also won the 
| respect of the villagers. He was, perhaps, one of the minor 
tragedies of the war. I knew him well, and am sure that given 
a tranquil upbringing and a good education he would have 
made a real mark in life. However, he was far from bemoaning 
his lot. I never saw him depart from humility and good nature. 
Eventually his engagement was announced, to Jane, a widow 
some years older than himself. 

Jane was an interesting character, though by no means 
such an admirable one. The daughter of a villager, she had 
married early in the war the son of an elderly soldier who had 
his country house in the parish. They were, I gather, idyllically 
happy; but not for long. After the second daughter was born 
her husband was killed, and Jane was driven nearly distracted 
with grief. She entered upon a rather sordid episode of pro- 
miscuous association with various men, from which she emerged 
with another daughter. One cannot judge her too hardly for 
this. Hers was a highly strung romantic temperament, and she 
can scarcely be held responsible for her actions in such terrible 
unhappiness. Eventually she settled down in a squalid cottage 
in the village (where of course her history was fully known and 
discussed), and began to bring up her children on a minute 
income, with remarkable freedom from embarrassment. Her 
engagement to Helmut took everybody by surprise. But after 
the initial astonishment it seemed to be an excellent thing. It 
would give her the love of a good, generous, and patient man, 
which she badly needed. It would give him a home of his own, 
and roots in the country of his adoption: and it is not so easy 
for an ex-enemy alien to find a wife. Helmut set about con- 
structing with his own hands a bungalow, and he made an 
excellent job of it. 

The young couple came to me, their new Rector, to “put up 
the banns”’. I received them, I am sure, kindly, and made the 
necessary arrangements. I also required them to come to me for 
elementary instruction in Christian marriage, a very necessary 
thing in the Church of England these days, where the twin 
evils of divorce and contraception are rampant and, in most 
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parishes, unchecked. Naturally I enquired into the Church 
status of each. When I found that Helmut was a lapsed Roman 
Catholic I was faced with a serious problem. Of course there 
was no actual impediment to the marriage: he was a baptized 
Christian and could validly contract the sacrament. But on 
occasions such as these one seeks more: to establish the new 
home on a firmly Christian footing. I myself had a rooted objec- 
tion to receiving a “‘convert” from the Catholic Church. In 
normal circumstances I would have considered it my duty to 
exhort Helmut to return to the practice of his own religion. But 
this was not a normal occasion. His fiancée was already a more 
or less practising Anglican. Her three daughters were being 
brought up in that faith. To have sent all five packing off to the 
nearest Catholic priest would have been unthinkable. Apart 
from anything else, my villagers would have regarded me as a 
black-leg. Moreover there was no Catholic church in the 
vicinity, as alas is still true in many country districts of England. 
He had no car, and the weekly bus ran on market day. At such 
a distance, and with long and arduous hours of work even on 
Sunday, it was futile to expect anyone but an heroic saint to ful- 
fil his religious duties. And every Catholic reader will acknow- 
ledge the desirability of having all the members of a family 
united in religion. 

Acting, then, on my conviction that the Church of Rome 
and the Church of England were but two facets of the same 
thing, I received Helmut. The form used required no abjura- 
tion of his former allegiance ; only an expression of belief in the 
Catholic Creeds, and in the validity of the Anglican claim to be 
part of the True Church. 

It may be that I should repent bitterly of this moment in my 
Anglican ministry. I cannot say that I do. It was an action 
taken in utter sincerity on my then convictions. And it is diffi- 
cult to see what else an English country Rector could have done 
in the circumstances. I might add that the family adhered 
loyally to their common faith, and seemed genuinely to value 
the ministrations which they received. 

Mr Smith-Farley was a more straightforward case. He had 
been born and brought up a Catholic, had been to one of the 
leading Catholic prep schools and to a Catholic public school. 
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The social milieu in which he moved was, however, Anglican, in- 
asmuch as it could be said to have any confessional allegiance 
at all. In due course he wished to marry an Anglican young 
lady. Her family were unhappy about the prospect of their 
only daughter becoming a Catholic. Moreover it was known 
that Catholics have uncompromising principles about birth 
control. Mr Smith-Farley was never formally received into the 
Church of England, but an accommodating West End Vicar 
married them in his church, thereby cementing the young 
man’s divorce from his own religion and attaching him, to some 
extent, to the national Church. 

From these cases I venture to draw the following conclusions : 

1. On the Spot. In the case of the Roses, the Waters, and 
Helmut Muller the Church of England enjoyed the initial 
advantage of being on the spot, while the Catholic Church was 
at a distance. This should lead us to wonder whether the present 
(apparent) policy of having a few churches, well staffed and 
with frequent services, is really the best employment of our 
resources. I am convinced that many more smaller parish 
units would be a better policy. 

2. Pastoral Care. The Anglican, as a rule, regards every soul 
in his parish as being under his care. Many clergymen still 
visit assiduously. The Catholic priest is at a disadvantage here: 
Englishmen would resent door-to-door visiting on the part of a 
priest. But again, smaller parochial units would enable better 
pastoral oversight of the faithful. 

3. Community Spirit. At least in the case of the Roses, the 
Church of England had great drawing power, as it happened 
to provide the only community centre in a new area. This life 
was quite consciously centred on fellowship at the altar, though 
outsiders were welcomed to many functions. The Catholic goes 
to Mass from a strong sense of duty, but often that is his only 
motive, and he does not see his presence in church as having 
any reflexion in the rest of his daily life. 

4. Liturgical Life. In all these cases but the last, the liturgical 
life of the Church of England made a profound impression. 
Few people are blessed with an intuition which enables them 
to see into the inner reality, or invalidity, of a rite. But the 
external presentation of Catholic worship, in the vernacular, 
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with full lay co-operation, congregational singing, and on the 
part of the clergy careful reverence and audibility, came as a 
revelation to those who had in earlier days felt themselves to be 
more or less passive spectators at Mass. I cannot stress this 
point too strongly. I am, moreover, convinced that we have 
here a key to the problem of potential converts to the Catholic 
Church. A Protestant, rightly or wrongly, when he first goes to 
a Catholic church, “‘begins to nibble’, as we say, goes not so 
much to probe doctrine and history, but to see what goes on. 
Naturally the true Church will not wish to stage-manage her 
worship simply with an eye to impressing possible visitors. But 
it must be admitted that too often the ex opere operato concep- 
tion of the Sacrifice has led in practice to haste, irreverence, and 
inaudibility. These are things few Protestants can ever forgive; 
nor are they helpful to Catholics. Of course Catholic contro- 
versialists, faced with this assertion, ask in reply, If this is really 
so, why are Anglo-Catholic churches not crowded? The answer 
is that Anglo-Catholic churches have only their liturgical life to 
offer, which is not in itself enough. They lack unity, clear 
dogma, authority; in a word, they lack the truth. But those 
who have learnt to love liturgical worship in the Church of 
England, as I myself did, find conversion often a cruel wrench. 

5. Pastoral Commendation. It seems to be possible for Catholics 
to move from one parish and settle in another without either 
parish priest becoming aware of the change. Can nothing be 
done to introduce better oversight, and a system of inter- 
parochial commendations such as the extreme Protestant sects, 
and to some extent the Church of England, use? 

6. Facing Facts. Catholic clergy in a non-Catholic country 
have a solemn duty to know the main facts about the other 
religions they may come in contact with. Converts to Angli- 
canism are often amazed to find that, if they ever heard anything 
about non-Catholic bodies from their pulpits, they were presented 
with a travesty of the facts. Converts to Catholicism, too, find 
such sermons hard to bear. This I can testify. 

7. Better Instruction. It is easy to cry that Catholics must be 
better instructed ; much harder to know what to do about it. 
But it is worth noticing that, whereas converts to Catholicism 
often come straight from the practice of some other religion, 
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converts from Catholicism usually emerge from a period of 
lapsing. It seems that Catholics have a strong sense of obligation 
to hear Mass instilled into them: but once that sense of obliga- 
tion is broken down, they are unaware of any other claims that 
the Church may have on them: the reasons behind the obliga- 
tion are at best vaguely apprehended. 

The last case I have instanced goes far deeper, and it is not 
for me to try to analyse it or make suggestions. I mention it 
simply because it is of interest, and happens to come within 
my experience. 

It is obvious that the Catholic Church is making progress in 
England. It is honest to admit that that progress is not as rapid 
as it might be. Perhaps what I have written may provide one or 
two useful pointers in the right direction. 

JAMES DouGLaAs 


THE SACERDOTAL UNION OF PERPETUAL 
DAILY ADORATION 


{I rirst learned of the Sacerdotal Union of Perpetual Daily 
Adoration when Fr Butler sent me a copy of the notice contain- 
ing the history, rules and obligations of this new Association. 
I had been very anxious that my clergy should belong to the 
Priests’ Eucharistic League, but when I read of the daily hours 
of adoration I feared that this might be asking too much. On 
reading the instructions more carefully I observed the large 
liberty allowed in the manner of performance of the daily duty, 
and having tried the experiment myself I came to the conclu- 
sion that the aim of the Association is not beyond the capacity 
of the ordinary busy priest and that the observance of the daily 
hour would not only enhance the value of his work for souls but 
would also bring a singular sense of peace and union with God 
and His Mother which would amply repay any sacrifice. I 
therefore gladly commend Fr Butler’s digest of the original 
documents to the sympathetic attention of my fellow-priests. 
*% Tuomas EDWARD, 
Bishop of Lancaster] 
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Origin and Expansion 

The Sacerdotal Union of Perpetual Daily Adoration (Adoratio 
Quotidiana et Perpetua Sanctissimi Eucharistiae Sacramenti inter Sacer- 
dotes Cleri Saecularis) was founded in Italy in 1940. It spread 
rapidly throughout Italy and the world, and on 24 May 1950 
was canonically erected by His Eminence Cardinal Gilroy, 
Archbishop of Sydney. 

In his exhortation to the clergy ““Menti Nostrae” (23 Sep- 
tember 1950) the Holy Father appealed for daily Eucharistic 
Adoration. The Union seemed the answer to his earnest desire, 
and since that time it has received widespread support. In 1953 
the Holy Father granted numerous indulgences to its members, 
and in 1955 he gave it the greatest encouragement and honour 
by his own personal membership. 

In 1956, after fifteen years of life, the Union had members 
in 168 dioceses of 38 nations. Its members include cardinals, 
archbishops and bishops. The wide diffusion of the Union today 
ensures the continuity of the adoration offered by its members. 

The General Director of the Union is Archbishop Alfonso 
Carinci, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Mem- 


bership and organization of the Union is restricted to the 
Secular Clergy. In 1954 the Cistercian monks of Gethsemani 
(U.S.A.) undertook to offer up each day for the spread of the 
movement and its true spirit an hour and a half of eucharistic 
adoration. 


The Spirit and Scope of the Union 


The aim of the Union is to afford priests, the world over, 
an opportunity of uniting themselves more intimately with 
Christ, the Eternal Priest, ever present in the Holy Eucharist. 

The object of adoration is Christ the Priest, living and 
present in the midst of His priests, sacramentally in the Mystery 
of the Eucharist, juridically in the Person of the Holy Father. 
Consequently the Union is not only “eucharistic” in nature 
but is also essentially “pontifical’’, and its members offer the 
hour of adoration on Thursdays for the Holy Father and the 
Church. 
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The hour of adoration aims at sanctifying the members by 
uniting them ever more closely: 


(a) with Christ, the Eternal Priest, present in the Sacrament 
of the Altar; ’ 
with His Vicar on earth, for whom a daily offering is 
made; 
with one another, in a daily and perpetual bond of 
reciprocal and fraternal prayer. 


In this Union the emphasis is on the Eucharist as the Sacra- 
ment of unity, the unity of all priests, the unity of all the faithful 
in Christ: “ut sint consummati in unum”’. 

It is further intended that the hour of adoration, no matter 
when offered, be closely linked to the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. It thus has a “sacrificial” and “‘liturgical” character. It 
is offered in the spirit in which Christ the Priest adores and 
glorifies His Father: it is the spirit of the Last Supper. The only 
prayer of the Union which, however, is not obligatory is the 
prayer of our Lord for His priests: “Pater, venit hora. . .” 
(St John xvii, 1-26). 

Founded under the patronage of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, the Union also expresses special devotion to our Lady. 
Its members, before commencing the hour of adoration, spend 
some time in prayer before an image of our Lady, to ask her to 
inspire in their hearts the sentiments of her own Heart towards 
the Holy Eucharist. 


Obligations 


The only obligation is that of making every day one hour of 
adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. The hour may be made 
at any convenient time, but it must be a full and uninterrupted 
hour. 

Although the ideal is that it be passed in simple adoration 
and mental prayer, it is permissible to use any kind of vocal 
prayer, especially the prayer of the Church herself, the Divine 
Office, which should be recited slowly in a spirit of adoration. 

Those who already make an hour of adoration every month 
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or every week (e.g. as members of the Priests’ Eucharistic 
League) satisfy their obligation for that day. 

There is no other obligation : any Masses offered for deceased | 
members are entirely voluntary; nor is there any subscription | 
fee, although members are invited to make voluntary contribu- 
tions for the development and expansion of the movement. The 
publications of the Union are sent to members free of charge. 


Organization of the Union 
Those who may be enrolled as members are: 


(a) Bishops, even if they be religious; 
(6) all priests of the Secular Clergy; 
(¢) seminarists as “‘aspirantes”’. 


In those countries where it is already fully developed the 
Union is organized under Diocesan, Regional and National 
Directors, all under a General Director. Their respective duties 
are clearly defined by the norms contained in the Statutes. 

A copy of the Union’s annual magazine, entitled Convivium, 
is sent to each member. It gives an account of the activities and 
development of the Union in the past twelve months. 

Any who wish to receive further information, copies of the 
magazine and Statutes, etc., or to be enrolled as members, 
should write to the headquarters of the Union: Direzione 
Adorazione Quotidiana, Via Urbano VIII, n. 16, Roma, Italy. 

Joun BuTLeR 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RECONCILIATION OF COMMUNISTS IGNORANT 
OF CENSURE 


Two Catholic workmates, both publicly known as ardent 
communists, decide to leave the party and return to the prac- 
tice of their religion. James has hitherto seen no sin in his party 
membership ; and John, though aware of the sin, is ignorant of | | 
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istic |) any censure. Both approach their parish priest, outside of 
_ sacramental confession, seeking reconciliation with the Church. 
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Do they need to be absolved in the external forum by a com- 


_ petent priest, before they can receive the sacraments? (Anxius.) 


REPLY 


Canon 2314, §1: ““Omnes a christiana fide apostatae ... 1°. 


| Incurrunt ipso facto excommunicationem.” 





Holy Office, 7 July 1949 (A.A.S., 1949, XLI, p. 334; THE 
CLercy Review, September 1949, p. 208): “4°. Utrum chris- 
tifideles, qui communistarum doctrinam materialisticam et 
antichristianam profitentur, et in primis qui eam defendunt vel 
propagant, ipso facto, tamquam apostatae a fide catholica, 
incurrant in excommunicationem speciali modo Sedi Apos- 
tolicae reservatam? R. Affirmative.” 

It is not clear from the details supplied whether either man 
had committed a canonical crime, subject to automatic censure, 
let alone incurred the censure. It is an established principle that 
“a statutory penalty is not incurred, unless the crime has been 
fully committed in its kind according to the proper meaning of 
the words of the law’.! Now, the Holy Office decree, cited 
above, drew a clear distinction between mere membership or 
support, even ardent support, of a communist party and open 
profession of its antichristian doctrine. It did not declare that 
mere members never incur excommunication (they certainly 
could do so, if the party or section concerned were both 
seditious and secret)?; but only in regard to those “who profess 
the materialist and antichristian doctrine of communists, and 
especially defend or propagate it”, did it affirm that they auto- 
matically incur excommunication. In affirming this, the decree 
was not instituting a new penalty; it was merely declaring that 
such persons, “‘as apostates from the Catholic faith’, fall under 
the existing law of canon 2314, §1, 1°. To determine the status 
of James and John, therefore, we must first discover in what 


1 Canon 2228. 
2 These are the two conditions required in a society to make it “eiusdem generis” 
with the masonic sect and thereby subject to the censure of canon 2335. Com- 
munist parties are not commonly secret societies. 
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sense they were “ardent communists”. If their ardour did not 
lead them to formal profession of atheistic materialism, in other 
words, to formal apostasy from the Catholic faith, it can normally 
be presumed, at least in this country, that they have not publicly 
incurred excommunication by theiropenmembershipofthe party. 

If we can accept James’ assertion that he had hitherto seen 
no sin in his party membership, it would seem to follow that he, 
at least, had not openly and formally professed atheistic ma- 
terialism, because, however ignorant he may have been of the 
teaching of the Church, culpably or inculpably, he can scarcely 
have been unaware of the sinfulness of such an apostasy. Neither 
is it clear that John formally apostatized, because the sin of 





which he admits being aware may have been merely that of i 
belonging to a party proscribed by the Church. 

Let us suppose, however, that either or both have openly § ¢, 
professed, defended or propagated the antichristian materialism § ,, 
of the party. In that case, a distinction must be made between § ,, 
the internal forum and the external forum. In the internal hi 
forum, they are both morally certain to have escaped the ex- C 
communication through their ignorance of the existence of a Cc 
canonical penalty,! because, even if their ignorance were gravely 0 
culpable, it is very unlikely, in view of their educational oppor- « 
tunies as working men, to have been “crass” or “‘supine”’ (i.e. t] 
due to gross neglect to learn something they were gravely fk 


bound to learn), and anything short of this would suffice to 
excuse them from the censure.? In the external forum, however, 
since, as we are assuming, they have externally violated the law 
by open apostasy, they will be presumed to have done so know- 
ingly and wilfully, until the contrary is proved.? On the other 
hand, by bringing their case before the external forum of the 
local Ordinary (and this they have implicitly done by approach- 
ing their parish priest outside of confession), they have opened 
an easy and direct way to their absolution pro foro externo and 
reconciliation to the Church in the manner of converts. This is 


ee epmaemant ae 


1 We assume that they were unaware of any canonical penalty, for if they were 
aware of a penalty and merely ignorant of its precise nature, their ignorance would 
not exempt them. 

2 Canon 2229, §3, 1°. 

® Canon 2200, §2: “‘Posita externa legis violatione, dolus in foro externo 
praesumitur, donec contrarium probetur.” 
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Rot |) clear from canon 2314, §2, which, after declaring that absolu- 
ther |) tion in the forum of conscience from the excommunication 
ally incurred by apostasy is reserved speciali modo to the Holy See, 
licly |) adds: “If however the crime of apostasy has been brought to 
rty. | the external forum of the local Ordinary in any way, even by 
seen F voluntary confession, the said Ordinary . . . can absolve the 
the, repentant person in the external forum by his ordinary authority 
ma- f after a previous juridical abjuration and the observance of the 
' the other formalities of law; and the one so absolved can then be 
cely | absolved from sin by any confessor in the forum of conscience. 
ther F The abjuration is deemed to be juridically performed when it is 
n of F made before the local Ordinary himself or his delegate and at 
it of F least two witnesses.” 

Our practical conclusion is, therefore, that the priest should 
enly first discover the manner in which their “ardent”? communism 
lism — was expressed. If, as seems likely in regard to James, it was 
yecn’ _§ expressed simply in intensive political or industrial activity on 
nal behalf of the party, they can be reconciled to God and the 
aye Church, through sacramental confession, like any other lapsed 
ofa § Catholics. If, on the other hand, either of them is found to have 
vely openly professed, propagated or defended the materialistic and 
—" antichristian doctrine of the party, the priest should apply to 
(i.e the Ordinary for a faculty to reconcile him, in the external 
ed forum, like any other convert from open apostasy or heresy. 

0 
ver, 
law FRANCISCAN TERTIARIES AND MENTAL 
Ow- RECITATION OF BREVIARY 
ther 
‘the The Franciscans have the privilege of reciting the Divine 
ach- Office mentaliter, instead of vocally, and this privilege is com- 
ned municated to the other Regulars. Is it also communicated to 
and Secular Tertiaries, so that a secular priest who is a Franciscan 


is is Tertiary may recite his office in this way? (T.O.S.F.) 


were 


rould R EPLY 


erno Thecontinued existence ofthis Franciscan privilege, originally 
granted to the Friars Minor by Pope Leo X, is solidly probable, 
Vol. xim 2A 
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and it is communicable to the other Regulars.1 As to whether 
it has been, or can be, communicated to Secular Tertiaries, we 
have failed to discover any explicit ruling, affirmative or nega- 
tive, but all the evidence that we have been able to accumulate 
points directly to the negative.? 

In an Apostolic Letter concerning the Third Order, 5 May 
1909, Pope Pius X decreed in perpetuity “‘ut quibus pontificalis 
indulgentiae donis fruuntur quosque de bonis operibus spiri- 
tuales fructus percipiant familiae seraphicae primi et alterius 
Ordinis, ea omnia Tertiarii Franciscales quotquot sunt utri- 
usque sexus et cuiusvis instituti, vitae mortisque tempore par- 
ticipent” ;3 and the same Pope, 17 May 1909, granted the 
request of the Minister General of the Order that the com- 
munication should be mutual, “‘ut Primi et Secundi Ordinis 
alumni participes reciproce fiant Indulgentiarum et spiritua- 
lium fructuum Tertiariorum’’.t The implication of both these 
documents, namely that Tertiaries communicate only in indul- 
gences and spiritual fruits, was further confirmed in an Apos- 
tolic Letter of 4 October 1909, which granted a more extensive 
form of mutual communication to the three branches of the First 
Order, covering “‘indulgentiae, gratiae, exemptiones, privilegia 
omnia’’.5 

As Gougnard observes, a clear distinction is here indicated 
between the degree of communication common to the three 
branches of the First Order, which specifically includes all privi- 
leges, and that granted to Tertiaries, which does not. He there- 
fore concludes that Tertiaries do not, ‘“absque nova declara- 
tione”’, communicate in privileges and indults granted directly 
to one of the branches of the First Order.* Indeed, according 
to Goyeneche (dealing with the analogous case of the privilege 
of exemption from the jurisdiction of the local Ordinary), even 
congregations of the Third Order which take simple vows and 
are affiliated to the First Order do not communicate in its 

1 Cf. Capobianco, Privilegia et Facultates Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, Salerno, 1946, 

p. 169; Goyeneche, Quaestiones Canonicae de Iure Religiosorum, II, p. 58; Schaeffer, 
De Religiosis, n. 1214 Coronata, Institutiones Iuris Canonici (ed. 1928), n. 619 bis, 4°. 

* We are indebted for most of this evidence to Fr Urban Judge, O.F.M., J. C.D. 

3 Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum, 1909, XXVIII, p. 175. 

* Ibid., p. 177. 


5 A.A.S., 1909, I, p. 737. 
6 Tractatus de Tndulgentiis (ed. 1933), p. 180, footnote 2. 
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privileges, but only in its spiritual favours and indulgences.! 
Moreover, there is evidence that this has long been the accepted 
interpretation of the communication enjoyed by Tertiaries, for 
it needed a direct concession from Paul III, confirmed by 
Pius VI, to enable them to use the Franciscan Breviary and 
Calendar.? There can therefore be no reasonable doubt but 
that they do not obtain by communication the privilege of 
mental recitation of the breviary ; and if they had obtained it in 
any other way, Tertiaries who are bound to the recitation of 
the Divine Office would not have been slow to learn. 


L. L. McR. 


FERIAL PRAYERS 


In the Ferial Prayers of the Divine Office, (a) should we 
change Domine, salvuum fac regem into Domine, salvam fac reginam? 
(6) for what “congregation” are we praying in the verse 
Memento Congregationis tuae? (G. J.) 


REPLY 


In the Ferial Prayers, now said in the Ferial Office of only 
Vespers and Lauds on the Wednesdays and Fridays of Advent, 
Lent and Passiontide, and on Ember Days (except the Pente- 
cost ones), the word regem does not stand for the monarch of 
any country—there are very few of them left nowadays—but 
for the ruler(s), and so the prayer is now for the civil authorities. 
In the prayer no ‘‘N” follows regem, as it does in the preceding 
prayers for the Pope and Bishop. These Ferial Prayers are 
chiefly of monastic origin, and so originally the “Congregation” 
would have been the monastic family. Presumably now a 


secular priest would apply the prayer for the members of his 
flock. 


1 Op. cit., II, pp. 78-81. 
* Const. Religiosos Ordines, 7 September 1785. 
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INTERRUPTION OF MAss 


Is it allowable for the Celebrant, after another priest has 
read the Sunday Epistle and Gospel and preached, etc., to 
interrupt the Mass still further and say, for instance, prayers 
for the Church Unity Octave, at the foot of the altar, before 
proceeding with the Mass? (A. F. C.) 


REPLY 


In general the celebration of Mass must not be interrupted 
(cf. Ritus, m, 4), except where a temporary interruption is 
allowed by law, as it is for preaching after the Gospel (Ritus, 
vi, 6; Caeremoniale Episcoporum, 1, xxii; C.J.C. canon 1344"), 
for the reading of the banns of marriage (C.J.C. canon 1024), 
for notice of an ordination (C.J.C. canon 998*). Common 
approved usage permits announcements to be made after the 
Gospel, or (in some places) after the Communion. The correct 
moment for extra prayers for a special intention—the addition 
of which must be approved by the local Ordinary (C.J.C. 
1259')—is after Mass, and after the recitation of the Leonine 
prayers when these are to be said (S.R.C. 3682, cf. 3805). 


VERNACULAR IN RECONCILIATION OF A CONVERT 


Is it of obligation to carry out the ceremony of the recon- 
ciliation of a convert in Latin or may the Vent, Creator, psalms 
and Te Deum be recited in English? (G. K.) 


REPLY 


The form for the reconciliation of a Convert that is found in 
the old Ordo Administrandi and the new Small Ritual is that sub- 
stantially drawn up by Bishop Hedley early in this century, and 
is based on an Instruction of the Holy Office of 20 July 1859, 
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given to the bishops of England on 20 January 1goo. It was 
incorporated into the Ordo Administrandi in 1915 and is re- 
produced in The Small Ritual of 1956. It is of obligation in 
England and Wales. The form must be used as given in our 
official liturgical book, and more of the vernacular than is 
found there in the rite may not be used. A greater use of the 
vernacular in the rites found in Ordo Administrandi (although 
this book is not imposed, but only warmly recommended, to 
the clergy in the preface to the 1915 edition, signed by Cardinal 
Bourne on behalf of the hierarchy) would require the authority 
of the Holy See. That permission may be granted if the 
hierarchy decides to petition the Holy See for the use of a 
ritual containing more of the vernacular than hitherto, in line 
with such rituals conceded to other countries in recent years. 


**PrivATE Mass’’ 


What exactly does a “‘private Mass” mean in the rubrics? 
(Puzzled.) 


REPLY 


This is a well-known rubrical conundrum. An adequate 
reply dealing with the gradual development of low Mass from 
a pontifical Mass and the emergence of the term “private 
Mass” would require a small book, so ““Puzzled” must be con- 
tent with a shorter answer. In one sense no Mass is “‘private’’, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, since a priest when offering 
sacrifice is always performing a public office. A “private Mass” 
in the rubrics has three chief meanings: (1) a Mass deprived of 
solemnity (hence privata), i.e. a Mass which is not solemn, sung 
or Conventual. A “low Mass” is not the equivalent of a 
“private Mass”, because while the Conventual Mass is per se 
at least a sung Mass, the Conventual Mass of religious may be 
a low Mass and even some cathedral Chapters have an indult 
permitting a low Conventual Mass on ferias. In this meaning 
of “private Mass”, then, nearly all—if not all—the Masses in 
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our churches on Sundays are “private”, even though attended 
by large congregations. (2) The second basic meaning of 
“private Mass” is one which is not “‘public”’, and juridically, a 
‘‘public Mass” is one celebrated in the presence of a congrega- 
tion—the people of a parish or a community of religious or 
seminarians or college students, etc.—for a common or public 
cause. This cause may be: (a) a law or a rule of religious mak- 
ing the Mass of obligation,! and so we have the capitular Mass 
of cathedral Chapters (imposed by C.J.C. canon 413), the 
Conventual Mass (imposed by canon 610), the parochial 
Mass on days of obligation (canon 1248), and the Missa pro 
populo (imposed on certain bishops and priests, canons 339, 
466, etc.). All such Masses are “‘public”’ in the legal sense of the 
term, and in this sense the Sunday Masses in a parish church 
are all “‘public” ; (b) or the public cause may be Mass for some 
common charity (e.g. the exequial Mass for a dead person) or 
some common, public need (e.g. a votive Mass celebrated for 
some common necessity). Such a Mass is juridically “public”. 
(3) A third meaning of “private Mass” is one detached from 
the special liturgy of the day. Hence the old Missal rubric after 
Mass on the Wednesday of Holy Week: “‘triduo sequenti probi- 
bentur omnes Missae privatae” ; and the Missal rubric at the end 
of Palm Sunday Mass: “In Missis privatis legitur in fine 
Evangelium Cum appropinquasset . . .”* This is the meaning, too, 
in §17 of the Instruction of S.R.C. on the new Holy Week Ordo 
referring to the general exclusion of “private Masses” on 
Maundy Thursday. Accordingly, the evening Mass at which 
the liturgy of the day (the mandatum, the ceremonial moving 
of the Blessed Sacrament to the altar of repose, etc.) is carried 
out, even though it may be only a low Mass, is not “‘private”’ ; 
while extra Masses which the Ordinary may allow are 
“private”. 

To add to the confusion when the word “private” is used 
of a votive Mass, it means that the votive Mass is not one “‘pro 


1C.J.C. canon 33 uses the term “private Mass” in connection with the com- 
putation of the time for Mass. Here a “private Mass” is “any Mass—even a 
solemn one—which is not attached to an office which must be publicly 
exercised” (Bouscaren, ‘Canon Law”, p. 51). 

2 The rubrics of Palm Sunday in the new Ordo of Holy Week avoid the term 
“private Mass” in nn. 11 (Missa lecta) and 18 (in ceteris Missis). 
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re gravi et publica simul causa” (which, in any case, is supposed 
to be a solemn or sung Mass), but is a votive Mass—high, sung, 
or low—for a cause which is not public and grave. Another 
possible meaning of a “private”? Mass is one celebrated in a 
private place (e.g. a private oratory) to which the public have 
not access.” 


Jj. B. O’C. 


ROMAN DOCUMENT 


THE NEW LAW ON EVENING MASS AND THE 
EUCHARISTIC FAST 


MOTU PROPRIO 


INDULTA A CONSTITUTIONE APOSTOLICA ‘“‘CHRISTUS DOMINUS” EXTEN- 
DUNTUR (4.A.8., 1957, XLIX, p. 177.) 


PIUS PP. XII 


Sacram Communionem ut christifideles frequenter recipere pos- 
sent et quo facilius praecepto de audiendo Sacro diebus festis 
satisfacerent, ineunte anno MCMLIII, Constitutionem Apostolicam 
Christus Dominus promulgavimus, qua ieiunii eucharistici disciplinam 
mitigavimus; Ordinariis autem locorum tribuimus facultatem per- 
mittendi Missae celebrationem et sacrae Communionis receptionem 
horis postmeridianis, certis sub conditionibus. 

Tempus vero servandi ieiunii ante Missam vel sacram Com- 
munionem, quae horis postmeridianis celebretur vel recipiatur, 
coarctavimus ad tres horas quoad cibum solidum et ad unam horam 
quoad potum non alcoholicum. 

Uberibus fructibus ex hac concessione captis permoti, Episcopi 
maximas Nobis egerunt gratias et plures eorum, ad maius fidelium 
bonum, instantibus et iteratis precibus postularunt facultatem per- 
mittendi quotidie Missae celebrationem horis postmeridianis. Pos- 
tularunt insuper ut idem statueremus tempus ieiunif servandi ante 


1 Cf. O’Connell, “Celebration of Mass” (1956 edition), pp. 65-6. 
* Ibid. p. 685. 
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Missam vel sacram Communionem, quae horis antemeridianis cele- 
braretur vel reciperetur. 

Nos, attendentes ad notabiles mutationes, quas ordinatio labo- 
rum ac munerum publicorum necnon universae vitae societatis passa 
est, instantibus Sacrorum Antistitum precibus satisfacere censuimus 
atque ideo decrevimus: 

1. Ordinarii locorum, exceptis Vicariis Generalibus sine man- 
dato speciali, permittere possunt Missae celebrationem horis post- 
meridianis quotidie, si bonum spirituale notabilis partis christifi- 
delium id postulet. 

2. Tempus ieiunii eucharistici servandi a sacerdotibus ante 
Missam et a christifidelibus ante sacram Communionem, horis sive 
antemeridianis sive postmeridianis, limitatur ad tres horas quoad 
cibum solidum et potum alcoholicum, ad unam autem horam 
quoad potum non alcoholicum: aquae sumptione ieiunium non 
frangitur. 

3. Ieiunium eucharisticum per tempus supradictum servare 
tenentur etiam qui Missam celebrant vel sacram Communionem 
recipiunt media nocte aut primis diei horis. 

4. Infirmi, quamvis non decumbant, potum non alcoholicum et 
veras ac proprias medicinas, sive liquidas sive solidas, ante Missae 
celebrationem vel Eucharistiae receptionem sine temporis limite 
sumere possunt. 

At enixe hortamur sacerdotes et christifideles, qui id praestare 
valeant, ut venerandam ac vetustam eucharistici ieiunii formam 
ante Missam vel sacram Communionem servent. 

Omnes denique, qui his facultatibus perfruentur, collatum bene- 
ficium pro viribus rependere satagant fulgentioribus christianae 
vitae exemplis, praesertim poenitentiae et caritatis operibus. 

Praescripta, quae in his Litteris Apostolicis Motu Proprio datis 
continentur, vim suam exerunt a die vigesimo quinto mensis Martii, 
in festo Annuntiationis Beatae Mariae Virginis. 

Contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus etiam speciali mentione 
dignis. 

Datum Romae apud Sanctum Petrum, die XIX mensis Martii, 
infestoS. Ioseph, Ecclesiae universalis Patroni, anno MDCCCCLVII, 
Pontificatus Nostri undevigesimo. 

Pius PP. XII 
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The Dublin Review, No. 472, Winter, 1956, Special number on 
*‘Education in a Changing World”. (London, Burns & Oates. 
gs. 6d.) 


Tue policy of the proprietors of The Dublin Review to devote each 
issue to a single topic looks as though it may produce a series of 
studies on Catholic questions of the present day which will be of 
considerable value. The special number published last Summer, 
devoted to crime and punishment, although comparatively re- 
stricted in scope, was a useful first sample. More recently, the 
Winter number for 1956 has appeared and is devoted to the question 
of education. Mr Michael Derrick was invited to edit this issue, and 
he has gathered together a series of articles in which theory and 
practice are suitably blended, and in which some of the most im- 
portant problems of the present day are set out fairly and com- 
petently. 

The number opens with a penetrating, if selective, survey from 
the pen of Mgr Davis of some of Newman’s thoughts on means and 
ends in education. A number of other contributions raise points 
with which the clergy are intimately concerned. Mgr Wheeler, while 
disclaiming any revolutionary suggestions, presents a telling case for 
a much closer relationship between the universities and the semin- 
aries. He suggests that the seminaries with their highly qualified 
staffs could make an important contribution to higher education at 
the university level, and that this could be done without any sacri- 
fice to the general tone and standards of seminary life. The tradition 
of situating our seminaries in country districts is not at all in con- 
formity with the continental pattern, where the seminary is often in 
close proximity to a university. It is equally important that semin- 
ary students should have the opportunity, so far as possible, of 
profiting by a university education. Mgr Wheeler points out that in 
this country “‘there is unfortunately an almost complete segregation 
of the educated clergy from the educated laity. Their different 
centres of higher education are to all intents watertight and mutually 
exclusive. This constitutes a loss to both sides . . .” Whether his 
positive suggestions are practicable or not is perhaps another matter, 
but at least it is important that the position should be put before us 
for consideration. 

One of the biggest problems—one ought rather to say one of the 
biggest opportunities—facing the Church in the immediate future 
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is concerned with the rapidly increasing number of Catholic young 
men and women who are coming up to the universities. All over the 
country the sixth forms of our grammar schools are growing aston- 
ishingly in numbers, far beyond anything that pre-war headmasters 
or headmistresses could have conceived. In Manchester, for example, 
the number of boys in the sixth forms of the three Catholic grammar 
schools reaches a total of more than 350. In a few years the stream 
of Catholics going to the universities will have grown into a spate 
and, as Mgr Tomlinson hopes, “there will emerge in the coming 
generations Catholic leaders and scholars who will immensely in- 
crease the prestige and status of the Church in this country”. These 
young men and women, many of them of high academic ability, 
need all the wisdom and pastoral guidance that first-class university 
chaplains can provide for them. Here is an extremely important 
field of apostolate, demanding special aptitudes and offering price- 
less opportunities. 

Fr Morgan Sweeney, in an article entitled ‘‘Child, Church and 
Community”’, treats with freshness and candour a number of points 
related to the school, the parish and the diocese. The unit of Catholic 
life in this country has been the parish, with its church, hall and 
schools all grouped together, thus enabling the parochial clergy to 
keep in close touch with the children and their families. The new 
system of inter-parochial secondary schools is producing changes 
about which many of the clergy are far from happy. We are coming 
in sight of the time when it may well happen that all the children 
of a parish, from the age of eleven upwards, will receive their school- 
ing outside the parish boundaries, with the inevitable result that 
priest and children will tend to grow apart, if not to become almost 
strangers to each other. Many suggestions are being canvassed to 
minimize the unfortunate effects of this separation, but a great deal 
of careful pastoral thinking and bold experiment still remains to be 
done. We may have to consider much more carefully the question 
of appointing priests to the teaching staffs in these schools, and also 
the appointment of school chaplains, possibly with the provision of 
a school chapel or at least the,opportunity for frequent Mass and the 
sacraments within the framework of school life. Fr Sweeney poses 
other pertinent questions. Did the parochial mixed school indirectly 
promote mixed marriages by discouraging Catholic marriages 
within the parish? Will the inter-parochial secondary school en- 
courage the Catholic boy or girl to be aware of a larger Catholic 
community and of a wider range of choice? Will the extra year or 
years at school be used effectively to produce Catholic men and 
women of maturity and conviction? 
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To a great extent our problems are governed by considerations 
of finance, and Mr Beales has put us in his debt by surveying the 
history of the “‘Scottish Concordat” and assessing the extent to 
which it could ever have been practical politics in this country. 
Certainly in 1918 it was not an issue for England and Wales, and 
was never Officially proposed by either Government or Hierarchy. 
The Catholic Education Council in 1931 passed a resolution in 
favour of a “‘Scottish solution for England”, but at no time does 
there appear to have been anything like a formal proposal from 
either side. It is scarcely fair to state, as one of our Catholic papers 
has put it, that a “‘mistake” was made, presumably by the Hierarchy, 
in the nineteen-thirties in not pressing for the Scottish Solution, and 
that this mistake will cost us nearly thirty million pounds. The argu- 
ments against such a solution for this country, adduced by Mr 
Butler in 1943, were strong in 1931 and are still broadly valid. They 
are based mainly on the fact that there is a vast difference between 
making a settlement that involved something like 500 schools and 
making one which would involve over 10,000. Fr Quille, who is the 
Catholic representative on the Education Committee of the City of 
Edinburgh, has no hesitation in describing the Scottish system as 
“an unqualified success”, and Fr Michael Tynan of Limerick 
points the difference between North and South in the Irish field of 
education. 

Perhaps the most important contribution in this number is 
the three-fold symposium entitled ““Home and School”. Brother 
Battersby sees the problem from the point of view of the school- 
master and Dr Charles Burns discusses it as a psychiatrist. The 
most attractive presentation, however, is that of Mrs Haynes, whose 
article ought to be read by priests, parents and schoolmasters. What 
she says underlines the truth of a sentence written by Fr Sweeney 
which perhaps lessens the importance of the school but certainly 
increases the responsibility of parents and parochial clergy. “I have 
read much on the subject of the school and the leakage, and the 
major part of the writings have always missed the fundamental 
point that the influence of the school on a child is practically always 
less than parental influence, and that going to Mass and the 
Sacraments depends very much on the state of things in the home.” 

“Mass and the Sacraments.” ““The state of things in the home.” 
How aptly the two expressions sum up our problem. This number 
of the Dublin provokes all sorts of lines of thought by which it might 
be tackled. For the clergy no less than for others here is good value 
indeed for nine and sixpence. 

% Gzorce ANDREW Beck, A.A. 
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Leaven of Holiness. By Rev. C. H. Doyle. Pp. x + 242. (Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A. $3.50.) 

Listen, Sister. By John E. Moffatt, S.J. Pp. 210. (Mercier Press, 
Cork. tos. 6d.) 


RETREAT masters, if their work is to be effective among young 
Religious, must be aware of the circumstances in the lives of Sisters 
consequent upon ever-changing modern conditions. Here are two 
new books which can be of assistance to priests who give conferences 
at convents; both volumes are by American preachers of long 
experience. 

Father Doyle impresses the ideas he imparts by the frequent use 
of examples and illustrations rather than by the direct inculcation 
of doctrine. Occasionally, to drive home his points, he tells three or 
four stories in succession, all emphasizing the same truth. Although 
the cumulative effect of such a method doubtless has its own special 
result, Fr Doyle would appear sometimes to overdo it. When, how- 
ever, he settles down to straightforward explanation he is most 
convincing, as, for instance, when he deals with the present dearth 
of vocations. Another example of his forthright manner is worth 
quoting from the chapters entitled ‘“The Providence of God”. “I 
have little patience with major superiors who look out over their 
bifocals and see institutions under their care falling apart at the 
seams because certain of the personnel are definitely inadequate, 
anti-social or anti-progressive, and in spite of such well-known facts, 
lack the courage to instigate the necessary changes to better the 
institutions in question.” 

Listen, Sister conveys the truth about religious life in a way 
differing widely from that followed by Fr Doyle. Fr Moffatt rarely 
departs from the words and example of our Lord. The Master is ever 
speaking to us, the author maintains, but we do not always give 
Him the attention He can claim, because we are not properly 
listening to Him. Whatever be the subject Fr Moffatt treats of in his 
fifty chapters, he quietly steps aside that the reader might look at 
Jesus to learn the true way of the religious life. This book should 
make an immediate appeal to nuns, to whom it should be of lasting 
value, particularly to those recently professed. 


Religious Life Today. Pp. xv + 229. (Salesian Press, Surrey Lane, 
S.W.11. 15s.) 


Meeting the Vocation Crisis. Pp. xiii + 205. (Newman Press, West- 
minster, Maryland, U.S.A. $3.00.) 


One of the most important Catholic meetings of the year 1956 was 
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the Liverpool Congress of Religious held in January at the Redemp- 


' torist Monastery, Bishop Eton, and the Notre Dame Convent, 
' Mount Pleasant. Priests, Brothers and Sisters from almost every 


active Order in the country gathered for the occasion. A sentence 
in the special message sent to the assembly by His Holiness the Pope 
gives the key to all the proceedings of the Congress: “‘Adapt your- 
selves—and do what your holy Founders and Founderesses would 
do if they were living in the world today.” Each speaker in his or 
her own particular subject dealt with the impact made upon 
religious life by present-day conditions; and all lectures were 
followed by discussion. By reproducing the addresses in book form 
the publishers provide an extremely valuable volume on a phase of 
life vitally important to the Church in England. The title Religious 
Life Today is justified on every page. 

One of the chief concerns of the Congress delegates was the 
search for vocations, upon which subject a priest a brother and a 
sister each delivered an address. All present agreed that there is no 
dearth of Vocations, which are to be found in plenty, but they 
require looking for and nurturing. Because of their daily contact 
with our young people, priests and teachers are the likely dis- 
coverers ; but the nurturing of vocations is very largely the duty of 
Catholic parents, who not infrequently shoulder the grave respon- 
sibility of dissuading their children from following a priestly life or 
a call to the cloister. 

From the United States comes Meeting the Vocation Crisis, a collec- 
tion of articles, edited by Fr Kane, which have recently appeared in 
various American periodicals. The authors include bishops, priests, 
teaching brothers and sisters, and laypeople. All are interested in 
the problem of staffing the Catholic schools with religious teachers, a 
problem more pressing in America than in England. The con- 
tributors to this selection of lectures and essays are in general agree- 
ment upon the principle: “‘prayer supplemented by action”, as the 
guide to encouraging vocations to religious institutes. The word 
“prayer” carries its own explanation; and many good suggestions 
are put forward for the kind of action to be taken in the campaign. 
Talks on the religious life, visits to communities, selected reading, 
debates, discussions with parents, and Retreats: these are some of 
the activities suggested. 

Archbishop Cushing thinks that Retreats could be conducted 
more effectively than is usually the case to “‘identify the choice of a 
vocation with the whole process of education”. Why not special 
Vocation Retreats, or at least Holy Hours and other church services 
held with the direct purpose of furthering vocations? One of the few 
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ways in which boys evince the beginnings of a vocational call to — 
God (boys are more shy than girls in this matter) is in their eager- F 
ness to serve on the sanctuary. An essay on this aspect of the vocation Ff 
question, by a layman, Paul Zimmerman, should serve to remind the 
clergy of how useful a nursery for vocations the Altar Servers’ Guild 
can be. As it is, probably 99 per cent of our priests began their 
service of God as altar-boys: and perhaps only one in a hundred 
altar servers proceed to the priesthood or the religious life. If blame 
may be imputed at all, blame that so many promising beginnings 
fade out altogether, it appears to be applicable to the clergy, on 
account of their apathy and lack of encouragement when so many 
promising vocations come to nothing. 


The Friendship of Christ. By Robert Hugh Benson. Pp. viii + 167. 
(Newman Press, Westminster, Maryland, U.S.A. $2.75.) 


Pageant of Life. By Owen Francis Dudley. Pp. vii + 343 (Longmans 
Green. 75. 6d.) 


REPRINTINGs and new impressions of harmful books—of which there 
are so very many—are a bad omen; but when Catholic works sell 
so widely as to call for reissuing, it is a sign of the times to be 
rejoiced over, for it means that works of genuine value are holding 
their own with those of a less desirable kind. Here are two excellent 
books recently reprinted after serving a long generation of readers. 
Forty years ago the late Mgr Benson was filling our churches 
Sunday after Sunday by the power of his preaching. Serious, 
forceful and energetic, he completely arrested the attention of his 
listeners and was thus able to impress them with the importance 
of the Gospel message. Like so many converts bred in clerical 
families, he had a very real devotion to the person of our Lord; and 
it is this trait in his many-sided character which inspired The Friend- 
ship of Christ. The book contains twenty sermons, each treating of 
some vital relationship between the human soul and Christ. Hugh 
Benson resembled a modern John the Baptist eagerly pointing to 
the Master, Who alone can lead men in the ways of truth. 
Pageant of Life is a genuinely Catholic novel, an exciting romance 
of failure, success, suffering and love, all scenes of the dramatic 
story being set against the background of the Faith. The author’s 
success as a writer was assured when the first of his many books 
appeared. Pageant of Life is generally accepted as his best achieve- 
ment. It is a human drama full of problems with surprising solu- 
tions, the affairs of true-to-life people. When a writer combines a 
highly dramatic sense with a rare power of characterization, the 
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result—for the reader—is absorbing. Fr Owen Dudley possessed 
| these qualities, and he used them in the service of God, dedicating 
his pen to spreading the truth. At a time like the present, when some 
so-called Catholic authors might justly be dubbed anti-Catholic, 
| this author’s work is deserving of grateful praise on account of its 
- constructive presentation of the Church’s true moral teaching. 

Ly Te 


George Berkeley and the Proofs for the Existence of God. By Edward A. 
Sillem. Pp. x + 236. (Longmans. 21s.) 


Tue tendency to label and classify the theories put forward by differ- 
ent philosophers may be considered a particular weakness in many 
of our scholastic textbooks, although it is often unavoidable because 
of the need to compress and summarize the vast amount of material 
that must be dealt with, and because of the need to show the relation 
of those theories to the scholastic synthesis. The philosophy of Bishop 
Berkeley has suffered in its turn from this tendency, and also from 
the fact that his theories have been regarded as a transit point on 
the journey from Locke to Hume. But it must be said that Berkeley 
has received an equally cavalier treatment at the hands of modern 
British philosophers who describe him either as an empiricist antici- 
pating Hume or else as a subjective or dogmatic or metaphysical 
idealist; if not derogatory, the name is often misleading. In his 
important study of Berkeley’s philosophy Dr Sillem tells us that, 
ifa name is to be given, it should express the originality and the 
highly individual character of his theories. Berkeley himself pre- 
ferred to be thought of as the defender of the ‘Immaterial Hypoth- 
esis” expressed in the formula, Esse est percipi et percipere. This prin- 
ciple, so often misunderstood or misrepresented, had come to him in 
an inspired moment and it equipped him to dispose of the finely-spun 
theories of abstract metaphysics and to champion the cause of the 
common man whose view of reality had been clouded by the dust 
raised by the Minute philosophers. Dr Sillem’s study reminds us 
that Berkeley applied his principle in natural theology to obtain 
proofs of God’s existence, proofs which the ordinary man would 
accept as direct, evident and conclusive. In fact, however, the proofs 
that he produced can only be understood by those who have grasped 
the meaning of the “Immaterial Hypothesis” and the highly compli- 
cated reasoning involved in that principle would in itself be an ob- 
stacle which the ordinary man could hardly overcome. The scholas- 
tic in his turn would find unacceptable both the proofs and the 
principle from which they were developed, while commending 
Berkeley for the integrity of his thought and the sincerity of his 
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efforts to combat the materialism and scepticism of his day. Dr 
Sillem explains the fundamental defects in Berkeley’s arguments but 
also praises him for much of value in his approach to the question, 
seeing him as a thinker in advance of his time whose views will bear 
comparison with the opinions that are now being discussed in this 
country. In the course of his appraisal the author brings these op- 
inions together and adds a useful bibliography, although the list 
headed “‘Contemporary English Theism” might have been extended 
to include the writings published since 1954. 

In the Preface Dr Sillem expresses his gratitude to the Professors 
of the Higher Institute of Philosophy at Louvain, and it would seem 
that this study of Berkeley corresponds to the doctoral thesis which 
the author submitted there in 1953. While it has none of the stiffness 
and formality to which, notoriously, these are subject, it yet reflects 
the high standards set by the Institute and Dr Sillem is to be con- 
gratulated on its publication. 

J. Mo.ioy 


CORRESPONDENCE 
THE NATURE OF THE CHURCH 
(Tue Cuzrcy Review, March 1957, p. 140) 
We are asked to inform our readers that the above article was 


written by the Rev. St Noronha, S.J., and not by the Rev. E. R. 
Hambye, S.J., under whose covering letter it reached us. [Eprror.] 
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